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one KATUBORNE ; OR, SIN AND 12, 13, 14 
RROW. By Warts PHILLiPs. . 200. 00 } 


LATEST SS OF STAT& AND a 
RAILROAD BOND: 


ITEMS..ccoccoes s+ seeeree ee suceeee By 6 7 
ADVER [ISEMENTS.~MISCELLANEOUS..,. 1,15, 16 


INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__....--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over over $3,000, 000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 


Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 
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West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street +3410 110 4bingdon Square.hY 


Storage and Safe- -keeping Sor — 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 

Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of »ny size, always acce sible during business 
hours. O:dest (established 1840), Lowest in Rater, most 
AccoMM DATING, extensive and resporsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand +XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the removal of Household 
Goods, Piatos, Ba *g, . &e., always am | day or night. 

R. TAGG@ART, Owner a nd Proprie' or 

Office, 59° nUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. ¥. 

TEES 


The Old Curiosity 

115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 

Shells, Mincrals, Fossils, Feras, Autiques, 


OULD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curwsities of Nature and Art. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange). 
Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 
Apply to F. G. & C. S. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 




















NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & H A'TCHL i, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid dircet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 


10 | and institutions, and for immediate deliy- 


ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 


es of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 


Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ATOLL, 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, ‘England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL ¢ CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 


HEAD OFFICE, | (pend Bi be pom. Ttread- 


{34.0 4 Bond Stree 
BRANCH | 159 % 160 ottenbam Court Road; 


OFFICES. | Tio\& 221 Fetware oad : 
G 7 Lowndes Ptirece, Knightsbridge. 
Susscripeo Caritac__-_£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paiw-up CapitaL__.-_- - £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp....... £135,000 0 6 





Directors 
Jouy Jones, Exq., Chairman. 
Henry Viours East, Esq. Sanvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawnir, Haq. Joaquin De Mawcna Esq, 
Rosert Lior, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Wa. McArruua, Eaq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Georor Youno, Esq 


Wm. Macnacentan, Esq. Henay Joun Ata inson,Eagq | t 


Manager: 
Atrrep Geonor Kennepy. 


Secretary—C, J. “Woata. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri-« 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo‘erate rates of Commisson as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
‘Toe interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 





and 3lst December in each year. 
Demand Cheoues and Bachenge honored against ap- 
troved previ or itti Credite 





witi trai, 





opened against first-class 8 in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 


, Aastene the tranenctions of any of tts customers, 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


LIVERMORE, CLLWS & CO, 


BANKERS, 

3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 
stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 


Gar B. {NKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES. 


1, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
— FOR TRAVELERS, . 
?Yayeble in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and Amcrica. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 
THE SUBS°RIBER will give his SPEQIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchave and sale, on commission, of the 
sbove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
iarity with the mines of the “ Comstock” lede, and his 
exfensive acquaintance m miniug circies in Sau Francis- 
v0, afford bim advantages of a supetior an! valuable 


sharacter 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Revencucas - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B, Co'gate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ‘ble house of. ALEX. FYROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handsr me eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adaress. In addition toa 
large number of ed:torials on fiaa cial and busimess 

1¢8, 1t co tains very full and accurate reports of the 
~* es and standing of every bon4, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mes-rs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large experience ar d tried in- 
tegiity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
iLevy sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of li gitawa e 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, and be tol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—~New Yo:k Metio- 
polis. 








MEN AND [DIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 81f0CKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Seni buts ro ANY ADDRESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mvi) 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested aud 
intormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


SUMMER RETREATS. — 


Siaesitame Tilouse, 
STANLFORD Conn, 


Now open, Favorable terms for May and June, 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of Weat Poitt), Stam- 
ford, Coun. 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 





Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 

open for the season, 

June or full term, 
“AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Now 
Special rates for May and 


Highland House, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G. F. & W. D. GARRISON, 


- Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 roome, will open io May, 
Apply at the Hivuse, or to F. A, HAMMOND, 
Hot! Royal, Sxth Avenue aod 420d S reet, 
*. Ts D. 3. — Pro as 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour's ride by Morris and E-sex R.R. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depot.) 





An extension of fifty bedrocma has bcen lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
nished, K -pt aga fi et-claes famiiy hotel, Lt is 
aow ready to chow 100me for tLe reason. Apyly 
o J. RIERA, Proprieter 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 
Will open on May let for Sommer Gueste. 5 eam. 
er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
s8:d Street, E. B., at 4:16 P.M. Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 








Whitestone 1 Seuss, 
WHITESTONE, L. 1. 


Being entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876. Every room 





has gas, electric bells, &c, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1876. 


First and Last. 


** But tell me. dear,” she said — 
Andc axingly the soft eyes shone, 
And abyly dropped the modest head 
Beside hia own — 

“* Rut tell me have you loved before? 
Or one, or wore ?” 


The eager, spar’. ling face 
Was fall of tender, trasting grave; 
the did not fear kia anger then, 
Her king of men! 
‘* But tell me, dear, the best and worst, 
or am I first?’ 
He turned b's eyes away; 
Yet closer still her hand he pressed, 
Nor ans» ered yea, nor nay; 
A blash confessed 
All, in one burning word, 
Unsaid, unheard! 
Quick cime a burat of tears — 
A tempest from an April sky— 
And then: “ Forgive my doubts and fears ."’ 
Il: heard ber sigh: 
** Why should | care what loves are past, 
So mine be last.”’ 


[From Blackwood’s Ma;azine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CUAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 


“Pandy had been hit so hard that he is pretty well 
knocked out of time, and is not likely to show fight; 
besi !es, example is everythihg and the colonel is worth 
a dozen men in work like this. But I will do what | 
can to prevent his exposing himself more than necessary, 
altho igh perhaps that may not be much.” 

“Thank you, my noble fricud,” said Olivia, with fer- 
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]some distance without being perceived, till they came/ 


upon a couple of men lyingon the ground behind a bush. 


dull thuds with the bayonet and a muttered ery, and 
the line moved on. But this silence could not be main- 
tained. One of the purty, as they made their way 
through the bushes, stumbled and fell, the noise was 


-!heard by the enemy's guard; and as the line came up 


they had started to their feet and were standing buddled 
in a group, as if irresolute and not knowing what to ex 
pect. ‘The bushes were thick and the darkness great, 


resistance was made, Then one or two were fired, 
lighting up the scene, a line of a dozen men presing for- 
ward against a,much larger body, but irresolute and in 
dsorder. “I am hit, ¢:lled out Major Peart, falling 
to the ground, “ Fire, aud charge!” cried Fa'kland 


Several sepoys flell, others fl -d, some fired their muskets; 
a few sprany on the line sword in hand, and were killed 
with the bayzots. Iwo attacked Falkland, who was on the 
flank, at once, and the sabre of one would have cut him 
dewn; but Yorke, who was behind him, parrying the 
stroke with his bayonet, ran the assailant through. It 
was real fighting, but lasted only for a few seconds, ana 
then the place was cleared of the enemy, and only the 
victors remained and the slain, whose bodies, elad in 
white jackets aud waisteloths, lay scattered on the 
ground. 

One or two of the narty made as if to stop and look 
after their wounded comrade, but Falkland called o1 
them to keep in line and clear ihe garden first; and the 
line advanced along the whole lensth of it, aud then 
wheeling round on their left, turned back and pushed 
through it again, this time ata greater distance from the 


clearing it of enemies. Here and thero they came cna 
white-clothed figure, which fl.tied away at their approach 
sometimes firing at random first, The enemy, taken by 
suprise and bewildered at the nature of the attack and 
without leaders. had abandoned the garden almost with- 
out resistance, leaving some ten or a dozen of their com- 
rades on the ground. They now began, however, te 





vor, holding out her band; “ God bring you back safe 
again !” 

“ Much she cares about my safe return,” thought the 
young man bitterly, as he moved away. “All she 
thinks about is the colonel. And yet if it were other- 
wise should I not cease to worship her? She would not 
be my ideal woman if she were not atrue wife.” 

The little detachment was drawn up on the platform 
of the bath-house, while Colonel Falkland explained 
carefully what had to be done, translating his instruc- 
tions to the four sepoys who formed part of it. Then 
they waited till it should be dark enough to sally forth. 

As soon as the time arrived for starting, Falkland 
taking Yorke aside, told him he had better return to 
the house, and give word to Major Dumble, who was 
left in command, that the expedition was starting. 

“ But surcly sir you will take your aide-de-camp with 
you?” pleaded Yorke. 

“No, no, my dear boy—not this time; there is no 
work for a staff-officer to do. Besides, there are enough 
of us as it is.” 

“ You forget, sir, that I know the ins and outs of the 
garden better than anybody. I may really be of use.” 

“There is something in that,” said the colonel, “ but 
want to leave semebody behind with a head on his 
shoulders. Well, Braddon,” he continued, turning to 
that officer, and calling him up to where they were 
standing. ‘Let Yorke take your place; it will be bet- 
ter that you should remain to look after matters here.” 

“Confound it, colonel,” pleaded Braddon, “let us 
have fair play, please. I haven’t been on nervous duty 
of any sort fur ever so lung. Besides, I think a fellow 
ought to have a mouthful of fresh air when he gets a 
chance. That main guard is the very deuce for heat.” 

“ Why this is rank mutiny,” said Falkland, laughing. 

“Well, I suppose you must have your way. You, 
Yorke, can come as a supernumetary; keep behind me.” 

Then Falkland led the way out of the bath-house at 
the south end, through a gap made in the parapet round 
the well, and the party moved silently down in single 
file away from the building. All were armed with 
muskets and baynots except the leader who had a sword 
and revolver. When they had advanced about a hun- 
dre: yards Falkland turned to bis right, followed in the 
in the same order, till the garden was reached, when, 
passing through au opening in the hedge, the party faced 
to their right, forming a line of single files at one pace 
distance from each other, of which Falkland was on the 
left or outer flank—Braddon, who had brought up the 
rear, being on the right, and just within the line of the 

hedge. ‘I'bus tbe assailants were on the flank of the 
enemy’s working-party posted opposite to the house, on 
which they now silently advanced after pausing for a 
few seconds to get into order, during which they could 
distinctly hear the hum of voices and the noise of the 
diggers. Whatever caution the enemy might have taken 
against surprise, they evidently did not expect an at- 
ack from this quarter; and the assailants advanced for 


line the garden-wall and to send from behind it an ill- 
directed flre, and Falkland withdrew his party towards 
the spot where Veart had fallen. But although this 
could at ence be recognized by the bodies of the dead 
sepoys, Peart was missing. “H[e must have got uj 
and made his way into the house,” said one; and Falk 
land dispatehed Spragge to find out if this was so. “ We 
must not leave him alone if he is still outside,” he said; 
‘it was one thing to spoil the effect of our advance by 
stopping to look after the wounded, itis another to de 
sert a wounded comrade;” and the party rested for a 
few minutes, examining as far »s they could in the dark- 
n 83 the nature of the enemy’s work behind th: trench, 
which confirmed the suspicion on which the sally bad 
been undertaken. Clo-e to the scene of the fizht was 
the shaft of a well into whivh one of the party nearly 
fell; and Yorke de:eending into. it by the ladder which 
the enemy had left, groped his way, the colonel’s revol- 
ver in hand, along the gallery running out from the bot- 
tom, some thirty fect long already—fortunatel, for him 
deserted. 
Presently a messenger came from the house to say 
that Peart had certainly not returned either to the main 
building or to the bath-house. “He must have moved 
a little, perhaps by the way we came,” said Falkland 
“Jet us search in that direction;” and they traversed 
the garden along the hedge up to the starting-point, bu 
without, success. ‘The two dead sepoys who were first 
killed were lying where they had been left, but their 
own comrade was not to be seen. Then Falkland 
spread out his party to extend the search, and at last 
ene of them stumbled ou something under a bush 
which appeared to be the mis-ing officer. “He is 
soaking in blood,” said Braddon, stooping down, “ and 
cannot speak.” ‘tas anyone a light about him ?” 
asked Falkland, also bending cver the boly, and try- 
ing in vain to discover its condition in the darkness. 
A match was projuced aud lighted, and by the clear 
flame which rose steadily in the still air, the dress 
could be recognized as that of Pe rt, but the fortures 
were undistinguiskable, so slashed was the face 
with sword-cuts, while th: body, besides being mangled 
in the same way, was pierced with bayonet wouads., 
He seemed to recognize them, but could not speak. 
“Shall we lift him up and carry him back sir?” 
whispered Braddon. ‘“Dctter call the doctor here,” 
replied Falkland, placing his hand on the clotted frag- 
ments of clothes that covered the wounded man’s heart. 
“ Yorke, do you go and fetch Maxwell ; and Braddon 
do you move forward with ball-a-dozen men and exten | 
in our front, to give warning if the enemy should ad 


Yorke, we shall want a lantern.” 





not reach towards tbe enemy; but the doctor had scarce 


There was a momentary waving of the line, a couple of 


again, while the rest kept guard io front. 


arrived when the moans ceased, and he shook his haad 
as he arose from stooping over the body. “Ile could 
not have lived long in that state,” he observed; “ it is 
a3 well he has died at once. ’ 

“ We will bury him here in the trench,” said Falkland 
“it is better that his poor wife shoald not see him.’ 
And they set to work with some shovels which had 
been found lying scattered about at the top of the mine, 
Thus had tie sortie done its work of clearing the 
garden, and the whole business; but it was more than 
an hour before the party returned within the protection 


and the assailants were clo e on their foes before any |of the building, for on Peart’s burial, Falkland set some 


of them fto throw tho dead bolios’ of the sepoys 
into the mine, and shovel the earth taken from it back 
But the 
eneiy’s random fire from behiad the wall took effect at 
last. One of the sepoys came up to Falkland to say 


discharging his revolver as he spoke, fired at arm’s|he was hit and asked leave to go back, and the latter 
length, was foll wed by a rush and a hand-to-hand fight. |then drew off the rest of the party. 


The course of the enterprise had been watched by 
the ladies from the top of the house. ‘The tim» had 
gone by for thinking about for stray bullets; an!, hav 
ng sought the open air at dusk, they were not to be 
persuaded to descend by the warning given them by 
Captain Buxey, the only officer off duty, of the dau 
sers of the coming sortie. They stood facing the wes- 
ern parapet, looking down with throbbing hearts on the 
scene below. ‘The brief main conflict took place within 
ifty yards of them; and they could distinguish the 
ve ees; which uttered the hurried oaths and crics, as 
the assailants met their foes, while the flash of the fire- 
ins lighted up the group for an instant, Bushes con- 
sealed the bodies, but ther heads aud shoulders were 
clear in view; it,was a momentary vision of men engaged 
mm mortal strife, breathing hate and passion in their 
ees, ‘Then all was dark; but there could be heard the 


house. Three or four times they traversed the girden t:amping of persons hurrying through the buses, while 
in this way, gradually working to the boundary-wall rnd /¢.ie position of the fire, whieh now and then flashed out 


f the darkness, shoved that the assailants were driving 
he enemy out of the garden, 

No one dared ask the others who'ler they thought 
here bad been any loss. 

“ What is that?” presently whispered some one, as a 

novement could be heard close to the edge of the wiir- 
len, at the spot where the encounter had tiken place. 
“Can that be our people coming back?” But no, they 
vere stil at the far end of the garden, some three hun- 
lred yards off. ‘I'he noise was really caused by the 
‘ebel sepoys who were down in the mine wher the at- 
‘ack took place, and who, creeping out after the sortio 
had advanced, came upo. the body of the wounded 
Peart, and were dragging it away, but, getting hurrie! 
had hacked and stabbed him, and run off. 
Then the lookers-on coald mike out that the assailants 
were returning after scduring the garden, and then 
that they were halted by the mine head. Presently a 
oo'step could be beard on the gravel, and a figure seen 
naking for the coverel way, and exchaoging words 
with the gauare within, and the ladi s ran down to tho 
‘ooms below to meet Spragge as he entered the building. 
‘They have carried the mine in splendid style,” said 
me of the ollicers who surrounded Spragge to the la- 
lies as they came hurrying up; ‘ but Spragge has come 
to know if Peart is here; he has been hit, and is missing. 
They think ho must have come back by himself.” 

“ What is that about my busband ?” cried Mrs, Peart 
pressing forward in the dimly-lighted veranda towards 
Spragge; ‘ what las happened 7” 

“Tle was hit ut the first go off,” Spragge answered, 
“but not badly, we hope, or tie couldu’t have walked 
home, you know. Where is the doctor ?” continued 
Spragee, and staggeritg forward he would have fa'len 
if another officer had not caught him; and by the light 


just then brought up, his breast was seen to be dripping 


with biood. Then while Maxwell and Grumbull laid 
him on the floor ani ecxaminined his wound, the vain 
search was made through and round the building for 
the missing officer. 

Shor ly afterwards Maxwell was summoned away, 
and left bis patient with Grambull, ‘“ Thank you, 
Grumbull,” siid the wounded man, faintly as the for- 
mer continued the examinatioa ; “every confidence in 
you, of course, but I woul rather wait til Maxwell 
comes back; so pray let me alune fora bit, like a good 
fellow.” Then as Mrs. Peart, candle in hand, and with 
a scared face, was traversing the building, some one 
old her that her husband was found, and then that he 
was @ead and that they were burying him in the gar- 
den. 

When the party returned, Falkland sought out Mrs. 
Peart, and told her that her husbant had fallen 
while gallantly doing his duty, and patting Kitty 
Peart on th: head as sh» stood by lo-king up at the 





colonel, told her to be a brave girl, and help her mothcr 
to bear the trial. It was one of the strangest scenes of 


vance. Not that they will molest us to-night. And, | those strange times; the group of officers, flushed and 


'hot from their labors, telling the s‘ory to such of their 


Another brief space ensued, while the little group eomrades as were free to join them; a little in advance 
surrounded the wounded man, who e low moans alone \of them Falkland talking to Mrs. Peart, behind whom 
broke the silence. Then Maxwell came and the lantern|were assembled the other ladies, who had come to 
was lighted behind the bushes, whence its light could|hear the news. 


ly | 


(To be Continued.) 
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The Song of 1876," 


Waken, voice of the land's Devotion} 
oy Spirit of freedom awaken all! 
Ring, ye shores, to the Song of Ocean, 
Rivers, answer, and mountains, call) 
The golden day has come: 
Let every tongue be dumb 
That sounded its malice or murmured its feats) 
She hath won her story; 
She wears her glory; 
Woe crown her the Land of a Hundred Years) 


Out of darkness and toil and danger 
Into the light of Victory's day— 
Help to the weak, and home to the stranger, 
Freedom to all, she hath held her way! 
Now Europe's orplLans rest 
Upon her mother-breast, 
The voices of nations ure heard in the checrd 
That shall cast upon her 
New love and honor, 
And crown her the Queen of a Hundred Years) 


North and South, we are met as brothers; 
East and West, we are wedded as ono) 
Right of each shall secure our mother's— 
Child of each is her faithful son! 
We give thee heart and hand, 
Our glorious native land, 
For battle has tried thee, and time endears; 
We will write thy story, 
And keep thy glory 
As pure as of old for a Thousand Years! 
—Bayard Taylor, 





Romance on the Rail 


Tt was at Jim Larnigan’s wedding; and 
the occasion suggested the story. Jim 
had “set ’em up handsome for the boys;” 
and the generous wine had warmed Cap’s 
blood until he felt that every man was a 
brother; or he might have been more re- 
served about this episode in his checkered 
life. For Cap seldom spoke of his wife to 
the boys; and when he did it was with a 
deferential air unusual in one of his class, 
® There was a legend current that a 
“green hand” on the road had once hailed 
him with: 

» “Well, Cap, how's the old woman and 
the babies?” 

The story ran that, without deigning 

an answer in words, Cap struck straight 
from the shoulder, and his would-be friend 
went to grass with ashanty over his eye” 
for his undue familiarity. The chivalrous 
spirit of the act appealed to those rude 
natures more forcibly than a volume of 
sermons could have done; and all along 
the line Cap Lollard’s wife was invested 
with a sort of halo of romance. 
', “Wal, gentlemen,” began Cap, in re- 
sponse to the solicitations of the crowd, 
“if nothin’ else ‘ll do ye, I suppose you 
must have yer way; so hyer goes. 

“In the summer of ’65 I was haulin’a 
eonstruction train, though [ was put on 
to a passenger that fall. There wa'n’t 
much business on the road; an’ we was 
ordered to ballast up a long stretch o’ 
track, dodgin’ out o’ the grand pit an’ 
back ag'in between the reg’ lar trains. 

“Allalong the road thar was some migh- 
ty fine farm-houses; an’ one struck my 
eye in partic'lar. It was the reg'lar old 
style—low an’ spreadin’ out over the 
ground so’s to be comfortable an’ roomy. 
A lot o’ clamberin’ vines an’ half a dozen 
wide-spreadin’ oaks made it a mighty cool- 
lookin’ place on a hot summer afternoon; 
and an old-fashioned well-sweep to one 
side made you think that water was a 
pretty choice article after all. 

“Wal, hoss, you bet it was mighty slow 
work settin’ on the box in the sun, with 
that house in sight, while the Men was un- 
loadin’ the flats; an’ it didn’t take me long 
to make up my mind that I was powerful 
thirsty when we got jest opposite that 
partic lar place. So down I jumps, leavin’ 
the fireman in charge, an’ makes fur the 
house, all legs an’ no ceremony. 

“I was jest fetchin’ up at the well, when 
I turned, an’—Jerusha Jane!—thar in the 
doorway stood about the trimmest bit of 
female flesh an’ blood that lL ever sot eyes 
on—you hear me! Lord love ye! I allow 
thar couldn't no two-legged man critter 
look at her without its makin’ his mouth 
water! 

“Fellars, I felt jest like a schoolboy 
caught in a melon patch! My breeches 
was in my boots;I had only one gallus— 
no vest—no coat—no collar, and an old 
felt hat with three-quarters of the rim 
torn away, leavin’ the rest stickin’ out like 





the visor of a cap. An’ thar she stood, a- 
lookin’ at me an’ Jarfin’ a little, I thought, 
because I was so all struck in aheap! I 
had waltzed up thar as brash as a sky ter- 
rier; but one blink o’ her roguish eye, an 
you could ’a’ knocked me clean out o’ time 
with a feather. 

“Tem! Kin I git a drink, ma’am, if 
you please? says I, kind o’ stammerin’. 

“*Yes, sir,’ says she, as chipper asa 
bird. ‘Jest wait, an’ Ill bring you a dip- 
per.’ 

“She skipped into the house and out 
ag'in before you could toss up fur the 
beer, bringin’ a dipper that you eoutd ’a’ 
shaved by a deuced sight better than ary 
three-cornered piece o’ lookin’-glass, 

“It's hot work ridin’ on a locomotive 
this weather, ain’t it?” says she, droppin 
her eyes, modest-like; but I knowed she’d 
took me in from top to toe, one gallus an 
all, 

“t's all-fired hot,’ says I; an’ fur the 
first time in my life I lost my tongue flat! 
—fact! dummer’n a wooden man with his 
mouth shut! 

“But I didn’t lose my eyes, hoss, you 
bet! Lord love ye! she looked like as if 
she’d jest stepped out of a fairy book, 
with her sleeves rolled up almost to the 
shoulders, an’ apron-strings circlin’ a waist 
that Queen Victori’ herself couldn't ‘a’ 
matched. Astrim asa pin, an’ as neat as 
wax!—fellars, I felt asif I’d jest drop down 
on my marrow-bones in the grass an’ wor- 
ship her! 

“But allthe time I knowed she must be 
a-thinkin’ that I looked like a slouch; an’ 
that made me sweat, you bet! So I says, 
says I: 

“ ‘Thankee, ma’am!’ 

“An’ givin’ her back the dipper, I jest 
humped myself fur that engine, cussin’ 
my luck at every breath. 

“Wal, you bet yerself, the next day I 
was tricked out like adrill sargent!—boots 
shiny—black pants, with a roll at the bot- 
tom, so’s to show the stiff’nin’—b’iled 
shirt, with a ruffled front—red butterfly— 
an’ a crush hat that seven dollars and 
ninety-nine cents wouldn’t buy! If that 
eut didn’t take her eye, then I’d throw up 
my hand! 

“She come to the door, but whirled 
round like a flash, makin’ an excuse o’ go- 
in, after the dipper again, But I seen the 
corner of her mouth go up, an’ knowed 
she was a-larfin’ at my sudden blow-out 
She was a cute one, an’ knowed a thing or 
two. Ieould see that plain enough. 

“But with my store clo’son I kin face 
anything that wears calico; an’ I done my- 
self proud that time, I know. Before I 
come away, I had a bouncin’ bowl o’ milk. 
It was a mighty thin drink; but I'd'a’ 
swilled dishwater if she'd offered it. 

“After that my fireman run the train 
mostly, while I lay inthe grass under the 
trees an’ heard her singin’ about her work, 
once ina while comin’ tothe door to give 
me a pleasant word. Of course I'd’a’ got 
the grand bounce if the thing had got to 
head-quarters; but my fireman liked to 
learn, an’as long as he didn't find no fault 
at his double work it wa’n’t no one else’s 
funeral. So the thing lasted two weeks— 
such a soft job couldn’t ran long—an’ then 
the bottom fell out. 

“But Mary an’ me had come to be right 
smart friends by that time; an’ when I 
was put on the passenger blowed a sig- 
nal jest before I come to the house, an’ 
she'd stand in the door an’ swing hersun- 
bonnet at me as we passed. ~ 

“Of course you all know that most o’ 
the Western roads was built on a bogus 
plan. The farmers along the proposed 
line was persuaded to give mortgages on 
their farms, to be used as collateral to 
borrow money on, the railroad companies 
guaranteein’ to pay the interest on the 
mortgages and pay the farmers handsome 
dividends on the stock they took in ex- 
change forythe mortgages, so’s it ’u’d be 
all in pocket with them, an’ never cost ’em 
acent. All went lovely till the mortgages 
fell due. Then the companies bu'sted; 
the stock wa'n't worth a cuss; an’ the far- 
mers had to clear off their mortgages 
themselves, or git kicked out o’ house an’ 


home, *Twa’n’t more’n human natur’ that 





tuvy soould rie at that; an’ fur awhile 
they pulled up tracks an dumped trains 
into the ditch kinder promiscuous, you 
bet! 

“Wal, as the fall passed, the evenin's 
got shorter, until I didn’t git to Mary’s 
house until after dark. Then she used to 
stand inthe open doorway, with the light 
behind her, or, when it stormed, at a 
winder. 

“One night I pulled out dead ag’in’a 

tearin’ north-wester. It was blacker'n the 
inside of a stone ink-bottle, out; an’ the 
rain lashed ag’in’ the cab winder so’s I 
couldn’t see through the glass, anyway. 
» “Just by Mary’s house there was quitea 
down-grade, an’ at the end o’ that grade a 
curve round the face of abluff, with a 
thirty-foot fall on the outside of it—a 
mighty nasty place to git ketched, ole 
hoss, or I’m a liar! I thought about it 
before I got thar; but I says to myself, 
says I; 

“*A man that’s born to be hung ‘ll never 

“So I pushed ahead, as__ usual.” 

‘Just before comin’ to the Lockworth 
farm I blowed my signal an’ stepped back 
out o’ the cab, to see the light in the win- 
der. The trees was jest more’n lashin’ an’ 
tossin’, as Icould see by the flashes o’ 
lightnin’; but thar wa’n’t no light. 

“I was a-goin’ to step back into the cab, 
mighty disappointed, considerin’ it was 
such aleetle thing, when crash come some- 
thing through the cab winder. By a flash 
of lightnin’ I caught a glimpse of a woman 
standin’ beside the track; bareheaded, an’ 
with her hair an’ clo’s blowin’ wild, an’ 
heard a shrill voice scream: 

‘Cap! Cap! Cap!’ 

“A glance showed methe frame of a 
lanternvollin’ on the cab floor. That was 
enough. I knowed it meant danger. 

“To whistle fur brakes like mad—to re- 
verse the lever—to throw the throttle 
wide—to sand the track—didn’t take no 
time at all. An’ then I swung out on the 
step an’ looked ahead, while my fireman 
was strainin’ the tender-brake to the last 
notch. 

“It seemed an age before she begun to 
slack up; an’ when she come to a stand- 
still the nose o’ the pilot ,was within ten 
feet of as dev'lish a device as you ever, 
seen. Half-way round the curve, an’ in 
the very worst place, a crosspiece was spik- 
edto the track, an’ on this was an incline, 
p’intin’ our way, fur the pilot to run up 
on. 

“I reckon thar was some white faces, 
when the passengers piled out o’ the car 
an’ seen that they had come within ten 
feet o’' kingdom come! Some one asked 
me howI found it out in time to stop her. 
I didn’t answer him nary a word; but, 
jumpin’ on that engine again, 1 left the 
boys to remove the obstruction while | 
backed that train to the Lockworth farm. 

“I found her beside the track, jest whar 
she stood when we passed her, the wind 
a-blowin’ so’s she could hardly keep her 
feet, an’ the rain a-blindin’ of her almost. 
When I jumped down, she nabbed me by 
both arms, an’ sereamed, hysterical-like: 

Oh* Cap! Oh, Cap!’ 

“Then everything seemed to give way; 
an’ she was as limp as an’ empty sack. 

“She had overheard a farmer, what had 
seen his family sot out o’ doors, threaten 


to dump a train fur the railroad swindlers, 
an’ watchin’—because that was my run, 


boys!—had discovered the plan to pile my 
train over the bank. Knowin’ that J 
wouldn't be likely to see her signal, an’ 
rememberin’ some stories I'd told her, sh, 
stood close to the track an’ throwed a lan. 
tern through the cab winder. 

“But now it was all over she wilted, an’ 
I had her on my hands. 

“I reckon, fellers, thar was a queer, all- 
overish feelin’ about me, anda mighty 
big lump in my throat. All drippin’ wet 
asshe was, I took her upin my arms an’ 
straddled it off toward the house. An’ 
thinkin’—mighty solemn, I kin tell ye!— 
as how she’d saved my life (not to mention 
the hull train) an’ what a dainty leetle 
thing she was to be out there alone in the 
rain and wind, waitin’ fur me to come 
along, I fell to kissing of her wet cheeks an’ 





nips al’ nar, all the way up to the house; 
an’ she let me, clinging to my neck, an’ 
sobbin’, an’ saying’, now and then: 

“Oh, Cap! Oh, Cap!’ 

“An’ that, gents, is the how yer hum- 
ble servant popped the question.”’ 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MOSEL, 


At Kontz Sierck there is still observed 
a@ curious usage that dates back to im- 
memorial antiquity. On the eve of St, 
John’s Day, June 25, the villagers roll a 
burning wheel from the heights of Strom- 
berg, that rises behind the village, down 
the steep hillside to the Mosel. The be- 
ginning of the festivities is announced by 
the firing of guns from the Mairie of 
Sierck at ten o'clock, Then go number- 
less troops up the Stromberg, on the top 
of which a bonfire is lighted. A straw- 
bound wheel in full blaze is rglled down, 
guided at first by the mountain boys with 
sticks. The others make torches of the 
remaining straw, which they swing with 
joyous cries. The women and girls stand 
by the mountain brook well; the men and 
boys are keeping the fire on the heights 
or guiding the rolling of the wheel. If 
this rans beyond the well, Kontz gets from 
Sierck a cask of white wine; if it stops 
short of that point Sierck gets from Kontz 
a basket of cherries; if it reaches the Mose] 
a good vintage is predicted for the coming 
harvest. The excitement is great and 
boisterous, and the people come from 
miles around. Every bauer of Kontz is 
bound at the preceding harvest to mow 
away selected straw for the binding of 
this wheel. Should he neglect this, every 
evil that befals him during the following 
year is ascribed to his neglect. It is even 
believed that, were the usage neglected for 
a single year, a plague would fall upon 
the cattle of the whole village. 

The rite is believed to have descended 
from the ancient fire worship of the hea- 
then days. The wheel, with its arms, re- 
presents the burning sun, the giver of all 
good. At many places along the lower 
river the tradition is kept up in one form 
orother. It has been suggested that the 
well known pretzel, with which the Teuton 
primes himself for further beer, was for- 
merly made inthe shape of a wheel, and 
was used in commemoration of sun wor- 
ship. Others believe that the pretzel has 
always been made in its present form of 
the true lover's knot.—“Bride of the 
Rhine,” in Scribner. 





Somebody gave a Texas detective a 
portrait of Shakespe are, and told him it 
was a picture of a horse thief for whose 
arrest a reward had been offered. The 
detective has since scrutinized straqge 
faces closely, but has not arrested any- 
body. 

Robertson county, Ky., has a society, 
the members of which go at night and 
whip persons whohave committed offences, 
A woman was stripped by them, and 
severely castigated with switches. 


Holland (Vt.) brags about a woman thir- 
ty-six years old, the mother of nine living 
children, who works every day in a saw- 
mill with her husband, and who can han- 
die across cut saw as well as he can. 


A young girl listened in Owensboro, Ky., 
toa sermon on the horrors of hell, and 
was made a raving maniac. She imagines 
that she is enduring the tortures of the 
damned, and it is necessary to keep her 
tied. 

The Prathers are the most quarrelsome 
family in Covington, Ky. After an alter- 
cation a daughter left the house. The 
father chased her, brandishing aclub. A 
son shot at the father and hit a second 
daughter. 


The strongest fibre known, with the sin- 
gle exception of silk, is that of New Zea- 
land flax. A great obstacle to its use is 
the difficulty of cleaning it economically. 
The native Maoris dress it with sharp 
mussel shells. As all the machines de- 
signed by Europeans for treating it have 
proved unsatisfactory, there is a good 
chance fora live Yankee mechanic to make 
his fortune, 
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THE ALBION. 





JUSTICE IN PERSIA, 


Sustice is certainly an accident fa Per- 
tia. The perpetrator of foul and mali- 
cious murder may have his sentence re- 
mitted if he can obtain sufficient “blood 
money” to overcome :the desire of the 
victim’s friends for his execution. The 
creditors of the peasants and of the 
small traders are generally soldiers, for 
these only feel sure of the requisite 
power to recover their loans. The de- 
faulter well knows that if he does not 
repay the soldier, his house, or his store 
inthe bazaar, will be plundered of all 
that is worth taking by a gang of ‘mili- 
tary money-lenders. In one part of our 
long ride from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf we were attended by an offi- 
eer of the rcad-guard and some half- 
dozen of hismen. For days these peo- 
ple accompanied our caravan, by order of 
the Governor of the province we were 
traversing. We observed that whenever 
they approached a flock of goats orsheep, 
the officer, with one or two men, rode 
. toward the herd, and that soon after- 

ward one ofthe flock was following at 

our heels. The officer sold animals thus 
obtained in every town we passed, and 
_ pocketed the proceeds of the transac- 
tion, which we have no doubt was high- 
way robbery. In answer to our demand 
for an explanation of his conduct, which 
we threatened to report to the Governor, 
he replied that he had lent the herds- 
man money and was only taking security 
for repayment. But this cloak for his 
probably criminal conduct was seeming- 
ly transparent to his giggling followers, 
who perhaps had received some small 
share in the gains of these robberies by 
men whose immediate duty was to pro- 

| tect us and our baggage from robbers. 
| Walking one day through the narrow 
and filthy streets of Ispahan with the 

pe only English resident, we met with two 
native complainants. The first, a Jew, 
said that the house of his brother, a sil- 
versmith, had been broken into and plun- 
dered by the servants of the Governor, 
with the plea that they wanted to carry 
the tradesman before the Prince to an- 
swer acase in which money was claimed 
from him by a Persian, The second was 
a henna-dyed follower of Islam, who in- 
formed us that a Persian, with whom our 
companion was well acquainted, and who» 
though the son of a moollah, was known 
for “broad” views, had been summoned 
before the Prince and bidden in friendly 
language (for he had lived onsuch terms 
with the Governor) to abandon the wear- 
ing of trousers of European pattern as 
offensive upon one of his descent, to the 
Sheik-ul-Islam. The man eager to obey 
the wish of his illustrious friend, de- 
parted and quickly reappeared in ortho- 
dox costume. “Go,” said the gratified 
Prinee, “to the Sheik, and show him how 
quickly yon have, at my request, con- 
formed to his desire.” The man went, 
but immediately upon reaching the pres- 
ence of the religious authority, who is 
an ecclesiastical judge ex officio he 
was seized and, without pretense or trial, 
sentenced to “one hundred sticks.” The 
Englishman at once undertook inquiry 
intothe truth of this story. He found 
that no exaggeration had been made, and 
that thesufferer had been so punished 
that for weeks he would be unable to put 
his feet to the ground. In Persia, death 
orthe “sticks” is the commonest punish- 
ment. The man, in the latter case, is 
laid on the ground, and after his shoes 
and stockings are removed, his ankles 
are passed through leathern loops fast- 
ba ened to a beam, which fis held by two 
men at nearly the length of his legs from 
the ground and by them turned until 
his ankles are so tightly secured that no 
writhing of his back can unplace them, 
Near him are laid the precise number of 
sticks to which he is sentenced. These 
are lithe switches five or six feet long, 
and rather more than half an inch thick 
in thecentre. Two experts, who usually 
wear scarlet coats bound with black, then 
take their places near the beam, each 
armed witha stick, with which they in 
turn belabor the soles of his feet until 


























tne stick 1s broken too short for use. In 
the case above referred to the beating 
was continued until the hundred sticks 
were reduced to this condition. 
Prince was annoyed atthe severe pun- 
ishment of his friend, but his Royal 
Highness had to bear it, for in Persia, 
unless stirred to unwonted effort, the 
Shah’s Government is far less powerful 
than the chief priests of Islam.-—Contem- 
porary Review. 
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A bet :made by a celebrated gambler 
nearlyacentury ago deserves to be re- 
corded for its singularity. After a run 
of ill lack with Lord Lorn, he jumped up 
suddenly, and seizing a large punch bowl 
that stcod near, said, addressing his lord- 
ship, “For once Ill have one bet where 
I have an equal chance of winning! 
Odd or even for 15,000 guineas.” “Odd,” 
replied the peer, with the utmost com- 
posure. Dash went the punch bowl 
against the wall, and the pieces being 
counted, unfortunately for the young 
hero of the experiment, there proved 
an odd one, and he was a ruined 
man. 


The Sioux warrior throws a blanket 
over his own head and the head of the 
fquaw to whom he wishes to make love, 
and ,their courtship is thus hidden 
from observation. <A belle of the trib- 
sometimes finds a row of suitors, with 
blankets, waiting atthe door of her wige 
wan. 

———SEEEEa sy 


GAMBLING IN NEVADA, 


They still buck the tigerin the most ap- 
proved fashion out in Nevada, and that ex- 
pensive beast couldn’t have a more con- 
venient jungle than Virginia City. He is 
not only tolerated, but the best people of 
the city are on familiar terms with him. 
Judges, lawyers, mining superintendents 
and even clergymen do not find it at all 
necessary to fold  seerecy around their 
somewhat frequent visits to his lair. Faro 
isone of the recognized and legitimate in- 
dustries of the town. The high licenses 
which the owners of games are compelled 
to pay constitute a rich source of revenue 
tothe city and form the strangest possible 
argument with the lawgivers for allowing 
the tiger to flourish. Mere moral objections 
are weak by the side of stacks of twenties, 
The city has at present sixteen faro banks, 
and the proprietor of one of the most 
flourishing faro banks reports that the ex- 
penses of running the games, exclusive of 
license, foot up $27,400 per year. One of 
the two banks with which the Gold Hill is 
blessed clears regularly every month $5,000. 
Yet the average Comstocker feels rather 
insulted when one who is not to the man- 
ner born hints that one does not get fair 
play at faro. A popular delusion prevails 
that faro is conducted “on the square” in 

Nevada.The fact that the owners of the 
games live,as a general thing, in about as 
handsome houses as can be seen in the 
city, and that they are themselves behind 
fast ‘horses, counts for nothing with the 
gambling Comstocker, who invariably has 
his “system” nearly perfected, and is 
sure to “bust the game” before long. This 
ardently Jonged for triumph is oecasion- 
ally achieved. Withinthe past six months 
no less than four games have been cleaned 
out. They were, however, comparatively 
poverty stricken concerns, having but 
$2,000 or $8,000 capital. Most of the 
banks now running have a backing of from 
$50,000 to $100,000, and _ one institution has 
$400,000 as a foundation. 





A ferocious Peruvian pangythus escaped 
from a menagerie in Newcastle, England, 
and attacked a St. Bernard dog that was 
lying chained. ‘The pangythus, only the 
size of a small fox terrier, fastened to the 
dog’s shoulder, inflic ating deep wound. 
The dog shook his _ puny assailant off, but 
was terribly wounded again; and then he 
broke hig chain, and quickly killed his 
enemy. 


The | 





SEA ENTRANCE TO JAFFA, 

The city isacluster of irregular, flat- 
roofed houses, and looks from the sea 
like a brown bowl turned bottom up; the 
roofs are terraces on which the inhabi- 
tants can sleep on Summer nights, and 
to which they can ascend, out of the nar- 
row, evil-smelling streets, to geta whilf 
of sweet odor from the orange gardens 
wh»b surround the town. The ordinary 
pictu.. of Jaffa do it ample justice. 
The chicé feature in the view is the hun- 
dreds of clumsy felueccas tossing about in 
the aggravating waves, diving endwise 
and dipping sidewise, guided a little by 
the long sweeps of the sailors, but ap- 
parently the sport of the most uncertain 
billows. A swarm of them, four or five 
deep, surrounds our vessel; they are ris- 
ing and falling in the most sickly motion, 
and dashing into each other in the frantic 
efforts of their rowers to get near the 
gangway ladder. One minute the boat 
nearest the stairs rises as if it would 
mount into the ship, and the next it 
sinks below the steps into a frightful 
gulf. The passengers watch the passing 
upportunity to jump on board, as people 
dive into the “lift” of a hotel. Freight 
is discharged into lighters that are equal- 
ly frisky; and it is taken on and off 
splashed with salt water and liable toa 
thousand accidents in the violence of the 
transit. Before the town stretches a 
line of rocks worn for ages, upon which 
the surf is breaking and sending white 
jets intothe air. It is through a narrow 
opening in this that our boat is borne on 
the back of the great wave, and we come 
into a strip of calmer water and approach 
the single landing-stairs. These stairs 
are notso convenient as those of the ves- 
sel we have just left, and two persons 
can scarcely passonthem, But this is 
the only sea entrance to Jaffa; if the 
Jews attempt to return and enter their 
ancient kingdom this way, it will take 
them along time to get in. A sea wall 
fronts the town, fortified by a couple of 
rusty cannon at one end, andthe passage 
isthrough the one gate at the head of 
these stairs. Itseems forever that we are 
kept waiting at the foot of this shaky 
stairway. Two opposing currents are 
struggling to get up and down it; ex- 
cited travelers, porters with trunks and 
knapsack, and dragomans who appear to 
be pushing their way through, simply 
to show their familiarity with the coun- 
try. Itis adangerous ascent for a deli- 
eate woman. Somehow, as we wait at 
this gate where so many men of note 
have entered, from Solomon to Origen, 
from Tiglath-Pileser to Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the historical figure which most 
pervades Jaffa is that of the whimsical 
Jonah, whose connection with it was the 
slightest. There isno evidence that he 
ever returned here, Josephus, who 
takes liberties with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, says that a whale carried the fugi- 
tive into the Euxine Sea, and there dis- 
charged him much nearer to Nineveh 
than he would have beenif he had kept 
with the conveyance in which he first 
took passage and landed at Tarsus. 
Probably no one in Jaffa noticed the lit- 
tle man as he slipped through this gate 
and took ship, and yet his simple em- 
barkation from the town has given it 
more notoriety than any other event. 
Thanks to an enduring piece of litera- 
ture, the unheroic Jonah and his whale 
are better known than St. Jerome and his 
lion; they are the earliest associates and 
Oriental acquaintances of all well 
brought-up children in Christendom, 
For myself, I confess that the strictness 
of many a New-England Sunday has 
been relieved bythe perusal of his unique 
adventure. He in a manner anticipated 
the use of the monitors and other cigar- 
shaped submerged sea vessels, When 
we have struggled up the slippery stairs 
and come through the gate, we wind 
about for some time ina narrow passage 
on the side of the sea, and thc. cross 
through the, city still on foot. -It is a 
rubbishy place; the streets are steep and 
crooked; we pass through archwavs. wa 
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ascend steps, we make unexpected turns; 
the shops are a little like bazars, but 
rather Italian than Oriental; we pass a 
pillared mosque and a Moslem fountain; 
we come upon an ancient square, in the 
centre of which is a round fountain with 
pillars and acanopy of stone, and close 
about it are the bazars of merchants. 
This old fountain is profusely sculptured 
with Arabic inscriptions; the stones are 
worn and have taken the rich tint of age, 
and the sunlight blends it into harmony 
with the gay staffs of the shops and the 
dark skins of the idlerson the pavement. 
We come intothe great market of fruit 
and vegetables, where vast heaps of or- 
anges, like apples ina New-England or- 
chard, line the way and fill the atmos- 
phere wish a golden tinge.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 








Last winter, when immersed skaters 
were daily saved by the score from 
drowning in the London serpentine, the 
Royal Humane Society put boxes in the 
park for voluntary contributions. In the 
spring afew coppers and an assortment 
of pebbles, orange peel and buttons were 
found, although people had flocked to the 
place by tens of thousands. In Christie’s 
auction rooms a box was placed for the 
benefit of distressed artists. After sev- 
eral months less than sixpence had been 
deposited, although it was during the 
height of the china and picture mania, 
one picture alone fetching £10,000, 





Pennsylvania produced 36,347,615 of 
he 50,507,175 tons of coal mined in the 
United States last year. 





A CURIOUS WAGER, 

The following anecdote illustrates the 
truth of the proverb anent the slips 
between the cup and the lips:—A few 
years before his death the Emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, sent a lookirg glas9 
of rare size and beauty, with an embassy, 
to the Empress of China. The looking 
glass had to be carried all the way from 
St. Petersburg to Pekin by human hands, 
Despite the immense distance which had 
to be performed in this manner the look- 
ing glass safely reached China; but in 
the meantime difficulties had broken out 
between Russia and China. The son of 
heaven neither admitted the embassy nor 
did he accept the present. A courier was 
despatched to St. Petersburg, who asked 
the Emperor what was to be done with 
the looking glass ? 
The Emperor replied that it should be 
carried back by the same route andinthe 
same manner. PAD hen he gave this order 
the Grand Duke Michael happened to be 
present, and offered to lay a wager with 
the Emperor to the effect that the look- 
ing glass would be be broken on the way 
back to St. Petersburg. The Emperor 
accepted the wager, and the bearers of the 
looking glass received orders to be as 
careful as possible. If they should break 
it on the road they would be severely pun- 
ished, but if they should bring it back 
safely they would receive a handsome 
reward. 
They carried it back with the most 
incredible care, forty men bearing it by 
turns, and safely reached St. Isaac’s 
Palace, in St. Petersburg with it, whera 
the Emperor stood with his brothers at 
the window of the Palace, and laughed 
at having won the bet. But onthe stair- 
ease of the palace one of the carriers 
slipped his foot and fell down, dragging 
several of his companions after him, and 
the looking glass was broken into a thou- 
sand pieces, The Grand Duke therefore 
won his bet. 








‘there are only two gallons of whiskey, 
per year, manufactured for each inhabi- 
tant of the United States, and it is a clear 
case that somebody’s got to go without. 


You can now buy a paper collar with a 
picture of George Washington on each 
corner, The time is at hand when & man 
earning $6 per week can haye pictures 
all over his shirt. 
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No Time for Hating. 


«gone with feud! away with strife; 
Our human hearts unmating; 
Let us be friends again! This life 
Is all too short for hating ! 
6o dull the day, so dim the way, 
So rough the road we're faring— 
Far better wend, with faithful friend, 
Than stalk alone, uncaring ! 


Tho barren fig, the withered vine, 
Are types of selfish living; 

But souls that give, like thine and ming, 
Renew their life by giving. 

While cypress waves o'er early graves, 
On all the way we're going, 

Far better plant, where seed is scant, 
Than tread on fruit that’s growing! 


Away with sco-n! Since die we must 
And rest on one low pillow; 

There are no rivals in the dust— 
No foes beneath the willow. 

6o dry the bowers, so few the flowers, 
Our earthly way discloses, 

Far better stoop, where daisies droop, 
Than tramp o’er broken roses ! 


O! whatare all the joys we hold, 
Compared to joys above us ? 
And what are rank, and power, and gold, 
Compared to hearts that love us? 
Bo fleet our years, so full of tears, 
So closely Death is waiting— 
God gives us space for loving grace 
But leaves no time for hating. 
e A. J. H. Duganne, 





» A California Heroine, 


James Bateman was one of the first 
Americans who fairly settled down in 
California after the great rash in 1849. 
He was unusually fortunate in his min- 
ing, and unlike the majority, knew when 
he had gotten enough. Sending to “the 
States” for his wife and children, he 
chose a pretty situation a few miles from 
where stood the one establishment that 
then constituted Fiddletown—a meeting 
hall, a bar-room, a restaurant, and acon- 
cect hall, all in one, There, at aheavy 
outlay, he erected a two story log house, 
which, neatly hewn both inside and out, 
was for years considered a marvel of 
beauty aud refinement. A wide veranda 
surrounded the building. To ensure 
coolness with dryness, this veranda was 
raised some three feet above the ground, 
and left open for the free circulation of 
air. There was a large cellar. Upon 
each of the four sides there was win- 
dow some two feet square, protected by 
strong bars of wood, looking out upon 
the open space beneath the veranda. 

Bateman’s family consisted of wife, 
three children—two girls and one boy, 
the oldest thirteen years of age—and 
his sister. For several years they en- 
joyed a peaceful, quiet life, that would 
have been happy, only for one fact. 
Bateman was fast becoming a confirmed 
drunkard. It was very seldom that 
nightfall found him sober; and from a 
strong, elear-witted man, he was rapidly 
becoming a trembling, unnerved im- 
becile. 

It was at this time that Joaquin Murie- 
ta began writing his name in characters 
of blood and fire throughout California. 
Twice Bateman had lost valuable horses, 
stolen by men of the gang; once he had 
exchanged shots with the marauders. 
Exasperated, Bateman cast aside his 
whiskey-bottle and raised a company of 
men for the purpose of ridding the coun- 
try ofthisscourge; but he soon relapsed in- 
to his old habits, for drink had premature- 
ly aged him and he could not stand the 
fatigue. Still, he always gladly fur- 
nished mounts for those who did take 
the field, and his hatred for the bandit in 
creased with every day. 

So it was that James Bateman became 
a marked man, and finally Joaquin 
Marieta gave his lieutenant, Manuel Gar- 
cia, or “Three-fingered Jack,” free per- 
mission to work his will upofi the settler 
and his family. As a matter of course, 
the “man of blood” lost no time in deal- 
ing his blow. 

One evening Bateman was returning 
on horseback from Fiddletown, where he 
had been “on a spree” for three days 

(past. Having lost all the money he had 
with him, he was only about half drank 
when he drew near bis dwelling. A 





sight met his eyes that wholly sobered 
him. 

The buildings that were set apart for 
his laborers were now occupied by a 
number of armed men, whose appear- 
ance, dress, weapons, and all but too 
plainly proclaimed their identity, even 
had he not seen two bleeding, mangled 
bodies lying near. They werea portion 
of Murieta’s band, who had surprised 
and murdered the laborers. The dwell- 
ing appeared just as usual; the doors 
and heavy shutters were closed. Unless 
Bateman was at home, no one was per- 
mitted to enter or emerge after sun- 
set. 

Bateman had just time to note this 
when he saw aman steal cautiously to- 
wards the building, and vanish beneath 
the veranda, closely followed by another 
and another. He knew then that the 
outlaws had not yet effected an entrance, 
and aray of hope entered his heart. It 
was just possible that he could procure 
assistance at Fiddletown in time to avert 
the tragedy, and knowing that this was 
the only chance, he turned and dashed 
away at full speed. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bateman had become 
aware that there was mischief in the 
wind. As the farm hands, on quitting 
work for the day, paused by the house 
fora drink, she bade one of them saddle 
ahorse and come to her for a message 
the wished to send to Fiddletown to her 
husband. The man, she knew, was faith- 
ful,and could be trusted; so, when an 
hour elapsed without his returning, she 
became alarmed, and peered out of one 
of the loopholes that overlooked the 
stables, From this she saw the shadowy 
figures approach, and disappear beneath 
the veranda; and, knowing what cause 
the outlaws had for hating Bateman, she 
had little difficulty in divining the peril 
thatthreatened. But she came of true 
soldierly stock; and instead of yielding 
to terror, as would seem natural, she re- 
solved to make a good fight. 

Communieating her fears to her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Bateman first locked 
the door of the chamber in which 
her three children were sleeping, and 
then carefully looked to their means of 
defence. There were two revolvers and 
a rifle, all loaded. ‘Though not expert 
in their use, the women understood fir- 
ing and loading these. It was a portion 
of their California education—necessari- 
ly so. 

As, they listened intently, they could 
hear a faint, scratching, grating sound 
from below. It was the enemy at work 
upon the bars of the windows. Of sea- 
soned oak, their progress was but slow 
for they worked cautiously, evidently 
hoping to surprise the settler and his 
family; andthus the women waited and 
watched for fully two hours. 

Then they heard a slight splintering 
noise,a moment later cat-like foot-falls 
upon the ground floor of the cellar, to- 
gether with cautious whisperings; and 
then the stairs creaked faintly beneath 
the weight of a man. 

“I will shoot first--you take the next,” 
muttered Mrs, Bateman to her sister- 
in-law. 

They were not kept much longer in 
suspense. The latch was raised, and a 
shadowy [figure stood before them, 
With rapidly beating heart, but hand as 
steady asthough she was merely practicing 
upon an inanimate target, Mrs, Bateman 
raised her revolver, and,with the muzzle 
almost touching the phantom-like figure, 
fired. 

A half-stifled eurse—s groan—and the 
outlaw fell heavily to the floor, shot 
through the heart. 

His com panions gave a simultaneous 
ery of surprise, but then rushed forward, 
scarce unders tanding what had occurred. 
Theforemost one stepped upon the pros- 
trate form and fell, but it was with a re- 
volver bullet in his body. At the same 
moment Mrs. Bateman fired a second 
shot into the pantry, which from the bit- 
ter curse that followed, was not without 
effect 





This deadly reception—so unexpected 


too—bewildered and cowed the surviv- 
ing outlaws, and they hastily fell back, 
more than one tumbling down the cellar 
stairs. According to their preconcerted 
plan, the two women quickly retreated 
from the kitchen, closing and barring the 
door. They then hurriedly dragged 
furniture and piled it against the door, 
forming the best barricade that lay in 
their power. 

At that moment shrill screams came 
from up stairs; and recognizing the 
voice of her children, Mrs. Bateman, 
momentarily lost her coolness, for she 
believed the outlaws had effected an en- 
trance from the front, and were then 
murdering her loved ones; and, forget- 
ting everything else, she flew up stairs 
to defend or die with her children, 

Finding the defenders did not follow 
up their advantage, the outlaws quickly 
recovered from their affright, and hear- 
ing the noise made by the women, in bar- 
riecading the door, they guessed pretty 
near the truth, and rushed forward in a 
body, all the more dangerous for their 
momentary repulse. One of their num- 
ber having lighted a candle from the 
stock kept in the cellar, with yells of 
devilish rage, they dashed against the 
door; but it resisted. Smashing a table, 
they seized the pieces and fairly battered 
down the door, bursting it from its 
hinges; then one short rush, and the 
mass of furniture was hurled on the floor. 

Fortunately for her (as it happened), 
Miss Bateman was struck by some of the 
furniture and knocked senseless to the 
fluor, where she lay completely hidden 
beneath the leaves of a table and the 
outlaws clambered over the confused 
pile without discovering her. 

But they went no farther. A loud 
shout from without mingled with the 
thunder of horses’ hoofs; and knowing 
that their only hope of safety lay in 
immediate flight, the outlaws rushed to 
the kitchen and tore open the back door, 
escaping out into the open air. 

But they were not to escape so easily. 
The rescuing party, led by James Bate- 
man, had already surrounded the house; 
and as the outlaws emerged into the 
bright moonlight a volley of; revolver 
bullets greeted them, slaying five, leaving 
three alive. These three, headed by 
Three-fingered Jack, made a desperate 
rush for their horses, which were 
tethered at the back of the garden. On- 
ly Jack and one other ever touched the 
saddle; and, before the wood was gained, 
Jack rode by himself, the sole survivor 
who returned to tell the black tale. But 
he did ‘escape, though pursued for 
miles, thanks to his splendid animal. 

Miss Bateman was found only slightly 
injured, though both of the women, who 
had so bravely defended their home, 
gave way after the rescue, and were ill 
for weeks. 

From that day forth, James Bateman 
was another person. He never touched 
another drop of liquor, though it was a 
hard struggle, and nearly brought him 
to death’s door. He regained his 
strength and mental power ina great 
degree, and yet lives in the same house 
that his wife and sister so heroically de- 
fended against Joaquin Murieta and his 
villanous bandits. 





Paver Water Pais, Barres, &c.— 
Paper pulp is now being more and more 
extensively employed as material from 
which to manufacture such articles as 
water pails, barrels, &c., and with excel- 
lent success. Inthe old way of waking 
pails, the separate parts, or staves are 
eut one at atime, from a log of wood, 
andin making them, all the chips and 
smaller pieces are wasted, so far as the 
real object of the manufacture is con- 
cerned. In making a paper pail, accord- 
ing tothe new process which has been 
introduced, the fibrous material is 
wholly utilized, and, if the original stock 
is wood, asin partit may be, then that 
which would be wasted in chips and fag 
ends isentirely saved. The articles made 
in this way are found to be firm, strong, 
and durable. 





Mutually Caring for Each Other. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Transcript tells the 
following pleasant story: There has lived 
in this city the past few years a quiet 
modest gentleman by the name of Peter 
Miller. He has resided in this State 
twenty years, worked in the mines, and 
part of the time at his trade carpentering. 
Years ago he commenced tosend home te 
his , widowed mother, living in Michigan 
what he could afford to spare from his 
earnings. Being a bachelor, he could not 
brook the idea of having the idol of his 
heart toil in her declining years, conse- 
quently he sent her money from time to 
time, making no entry of it, but presum- 
ing his worthy relative would use it as she 
deemed proper. After years of absenve 
his mother kept writing for him to return, 
but like cther old Californians he was 
proud and did not desire to go back until 
he had sufficient to “show” that he was 
from the Golden State. Time works 
changes, so it did with Peter, he found 
himself about a month ago without labor 
—* strapped,” to use the common term— 
and the surroundings neither pleasant nor 
satisfactory. He was unwell and thought 
of home and the friends of his youth back 
inthe Wolverine districts. He wrote to . 
his mother that he could not conceal his 
pride any longer, and stated the situation; 
if he had money he would return, but he 
had to make it. Monday last hereceiveda 
check for $500 and in the letter was stated 
that the money he had been sending home 
for years had been invested in real estate, 
and that he had better come back and 
take charge of his property, which was 
worth over fifty thousand dollars, 





LOCOMOTIVES vs. SUPERSTITION. 

When the Nicholai Railway was con- 
structed, in 1848, from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, the work was done under con- 
tract with American engineers, and the 
cars and engines were supplied from Bal- 
timore by the famous establishment of 
the Winans Brothers. The Russian priest. 
oppose every modern innovation, and of 
course they were down on the railways 
When the road was opened they determined 
to stop it, and so they went in force to a 
point on the road and set up a holy pic- 
ture to stop the new work of the devil. 
The train came slowly along, and the en- 
gineer, seeing the picture standing on the 
track, thought there must be a man be- 
hind it, and so cameto a halt. The as- 
sembled multitude ralsed a shout and the 
priests called out that the saint was all- 
powerful and would prevail against wick_ 
edness. The officer in charge of the 
train came out and took a survey of the 
situation, Then he told the engineer to 
run back a quarter of a mile and bring the 
train to a halt. The shouting was re- 
doubled and the priests were in the most 
rapturous delight. But their exultation 
was soon changed to grief as the master 
of ceremonies told the engineer, “ Put on 
all steam and go ahead, without regard to 
consequences.” The engine went ahead 
and down fell the holy picture, torn 
and crushed by the wheels of an Ameri- 
ean locomotive. Modern civilization was 
triumphant and the priests and their fol- 
lowers no longer shouted in triumph. 








Pennsylvania has 235 beer breweries; 
Wisconsin, 282; Ohio, 210; New York, 
203; California, 202; Llinois, 165; and 
Michigan 149. 








A correspondent inquires what we will 
pay for “original stories—such, for in- 
stance, as are published in the Sunday 


Republican.” Three cents d.—Sé. 
Louis Globe Buse. anata 
A country coming froma morning 


walk, was told she looked as fresh as a 
daisy kissed by the dew, to which she 
innocently replied. “You've got my 
name right—Daisy; but his isn’t Dew!” 


A little son of Eli Ellerbe, while playing 
ina yarda few days ago in Rockingham, 
N.C., was attacked by a rooster, which 
pecked the little fellow’s head so badly 
that it caused his death. 
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AN ECCENTRIC KING: 

A French writer gives the following 
description of one of the six castles 
owned by the eccentric King Louis of 
Bavaria: The castle of Hohenschwangau 
[Is picturesquely perched upon a rocky 
peak. All around rise lofty mountaims 
covered with gloomy forests of pine, and 
atthe foot of the rock there is a roman- 
tic lake peopled with swans, The king 
harnesses these swans to a gilded bark 
shapedlike a shell, and is drawn over the 
surface of the water, while a band of 
singers, grouped upon the bank, execute 
fragmaats of ‘Lohengrin, and the moon 
illuminates with its pale beams the fan- 
tastic march of stuffed stags, which are 
moved by means of internal mechan- 
ism. 

Atthe time of the last eruption of 
Vesuvius the king became envious, and 
wanted to have one too. He summoned 
to Hohenschwangan, the two professors 
of geology of the university, and ordered 
him to get him up a voleano. They 
set to work at once. A mountain was 
hollowed out, and the hole was filled 
with powder, sulphur, coal, and petro- 
leum. The sight was magnificent. The 
fire-engines were brought thither for 
miles around. It was thought that the 
royal castle had been mined by the _Prus- 
sians, and had been blown up. 

The king also wanted a tempest on the 
lake of Hohenschawangau. An _ enor- 
mous machine has been constructed, pro- 
vided with prodigious wheels, which 
raise great waves witha terrible noise. 

Whether he inhabits his castle of Berg, 
of Linderhoof, or of Munich, there are 
two things that are indispensable to his 
comfort—his piano and his moonlight. 
Without a piano the day would seem to 
him acentury long, and without moon- 
light it is impossible for him to sleep. 
When Providence refuses to light for 
him the celestail lamp, he is forced to 
have courerse to a fabricated moonl ight. 
A special apparatus for producing the 
electric light has been installed in each 
of the royal bedehambers. At Munich 
the ceiling is pierced with a thousand 
minute holes behind which are placed 
gas jets. That represents very fairly a 
starry sky. While traveling the king 
makes use of an economical and porta- 
ble moon, which can be hung up like an 
astral lamp. 

This strange character--this soul of a 
child in the body of a man, this king born 
to reign over a nation of poets and mu- 
sicians—is not suited to our century of 
soldiers and brute-force. Louis II. would 
have been a charming sovereign in the 
days of the minnesingers and of dreamy 
chatelaines; to-day no one understands 
him;he seems to belong toa legend and 
not to history. He who is seated upon a 
throne has no right to use it as a piano 
stool, for if Orpheus himself were re- 
turned to earth he would not take up a 
lyre, buta gun with all the modern im- 
provements. 

Here is an anecdote relating to the 
king’s sojourn at his royal Chateau de 


erg. 

Under penalty of fine and arrest it is 
forbidden to any one to enter the 
paths reserved for the king. One day 
his majesty met, face to face, a stout 
young fellow who was promenading 
there very unceremoniously. The king 
stopped him and asked him who he 
was, 

“lam from Switzerland,” he answered, 
“andl ama student at the Munich Uni- 
versity.” 

“Ah! you are a Swiss,” said the king, 
with a kindly air. “You fought to 
know Schiller’s ‘William Tell’ by heart.’ 

“I could recite to you whole acts 
of it!” 

“Admirable! I am charmed to have 
met you. Come to the castle with me, 
and we will play ‘William Tell.’” 

“But, sir, the castle belongs to the 
king.” 

“No matter. I am his most intimate 
friend. Come, you will see that we shall 
be permitted to enter.” 

“Let us try then, sir, since you desire 











to do so.” 

They set out toget her. 

“Do you like Munich ?” 

“No; it is a stupid city; and the best 
proof of that is the king is never there.” 

“And what do they say of the king ?” 

“Oh, they say he isa right good fellow 
at heart.” 

Louis IL. smiled. 

“Have you ever seen him ?” 

“Never! I am a republican, sir; but 
Iam told that he is very handsome, and 
that the women are wild about him.” 

“Would you like to dine with him?” 

“You are making game of me, are you 
not ?” 

“Not at all-—since 
self.” 

“Since—then, sir—oh, 
haps you are the king ?” 

“You are right, and you are my 
prisoner.” 

They had reached the chateau, and the 
sentinels presenteda arms, 

After dinner the king seated himself 
at his piano and played the overture to 
‘William Tell; he then caused the student 
to fdeclaim the whole of Schiller's 
drama. 

The next day they began again. The 
king gave the replies on that occasion. 
At theend of the third day he sent his 
guest in one of the royal carriages, 
back to Munich, and forwarded to him, 
shortly after, a gold watch with the 
scene of the Grutli engraved upon its 
case. 


I invite you my- 


perdon—per- 





Green, White, Brown, Black, Grey 
and Sandy live on the same street in 
Detroit. 





APeRMANENT GREEN-Bronze Coatina.— 
A most beautiful and pe manent green- 
bronze coating is now imparted to cast 
and wrought iron, sheet iron, wire, ete.— 
a German invention—by a solution of one 
part of sylinate of silver in twenty parts 
of oil of lavender. The surface to be 
bronzed is first well cleaned and dried, 
and then lightly coated with the liquid 
by means of a hair pencil, and warmed 
rapidly up to 302 degrees—the proper 
temperature being readily recognized by 
the uniform, brilliant, intense green 
color of all portions. Designs in bronze 
are produced by substituting Venetian 
turpentine, or a solution of rosin in oil of 
lavender, for a portion of the latter, by 
rubbing the dry sylinate of silver with 
the rosin, and adding oil of lavender to 
the consistency of ordinary paint. Iron 
articles thus bronzed may subsequently 
be electrically coated with copper, and 
the latter will not be deposited on the 
bronzed places. Articles of copper, 
brass, etc., coated with the above solu- 
and heated to about 482 degrees, become 
covered with a gray, dull film of silver, 
of a reddish cast, which is not perma- 
nent. 





-A Composition Equa, To THE Finest 
Inpian Inx.—“Indian ink” consists of the 
chareoal of fish bones, or a vegetable 
substance, mixed with isinglass size, and 
probably honey or sugar, to prevent its 
cracking. A substance much of the 
same nature, and applicable in photo- 
graphy to tinting those enlargements de- 
noted black and white, may, according to 
Dingler's Journal, be made thus: Three 
ounces of isinglass are formed into a size 
by gentle heat in double its weight of 
water; then half an ounce of Spanish 
licorice is also dissolved in double its 
weight of water, and ground up with 
half an ounce of fine ivory black-—this 
being added to the size while hot, and 
stirred well together till thoroughly in 


corporated. The water is finally 
evaporated away, and the remaining 
composition cast into the leaden or 


other moulds, The color of this com- 
position is said to be equal to that of the 
finest Indian ink; the licorice also ren- 
ders it easily dissolvable on rubbing up, 
and prevents its cracking or pecling 
from the ground on which it is laid, 





MRS. KEMBLE’sS FIRST APPEARANCE, 


My mother, who had left the stage for 
upward of twenty years, determined to 
return to it onthe night of my first ap- 
pearance, that I might have the comfort 
and support of her being with me in my 
trial. We drove to the theatre very ear- 
ly, indeed while the late Autumn sun- 
light yet lingeredin the sky; it shone in- 
to the carriage upon me, and as I screen- 
ed my eyes from it my mother said, 
“Heaven smiles on you, my child.” My 
poor mother went to her dressing room 
to get herself ready, and did not return 
to me for fear of increasing my agitation 
by her own. My dear aunt Dall and my 
maid and the theatre dresser performed 
my toilet for me, and at length I was 
placed in a chair, with my satin train 
carefully laid over the back of it, and 
there I sat, ready for execution, with the 
palms of my hands pressed convulsively 
together, and the tears lin vain endeavor- 
ed to repress welling up into my eyes 
and brimming slowly over, down my 
rouged cheeks, upon whichmy aunt, with 
a smile full of pity, renewed the color as 
often as these heavy drops made unsight- 
ly streaks in it. Once and again my 
father came to the door, and I heard his 
anxious “How is she?” to which my aunt 
answered, sending him away with words 
of comforting cheer. At last ‘ Miss 
Kemble called for the stage, ma'am!” ac- 
companied with a brisk tap at the door 
started me upright on my feet, andl was 
led round to the side scene opposite tothe 
one from which Isaw my mother advance 
on the stage; and while the uproar of 
her reception filled me with terror, dear 
old Mrs, Davenport, my nurse, and dear 
Mr. Keely, her Peter, and half the dram- 
atis persone ofthe play (but not my fath- 
er, Who had retreated quite unable to en, 
dure the scene) stood around me as I lay 
all but insensible, in my aunt’s arms. 
“Courage, courage, dear child! poor 
thing,poor thing!’”’ reiterated Mrs, Daven- 
port. “Never mind ’em, Miss Kemble!” 
urged Keely, in that irresistibly comical 
nervous, lachrymose voice of his, which 
I have never since heard without a thril; 
of f anything but comical associationl 
“never mind ’em! don’t think of ’em any 
more than if they were so many rows of 
cabbages!” “Nurse!” called my mother, 
and on waddled Mrs. Davenport, and, 
turning back, called in her turn, “Juliet!” 
My aunt gave me animpulse forward,and 
I ran straight across the stage, stunned, 
with the tremendous shout that greeted 
me, my eyes covered with mist, and the 
green baize flooring of the stage feeling 
asifitrose up against my feet; but I got 
hold of my mother, and stood like a ter- 
rified creature at bay, confronting the 
huge theatre full of gazing human be- 
ings. I do not think a word I uttered 
duringthis scene could have been audible; 
in thenext,the ball-room,I began to forget 
myself; inthe following one, the baleony 
scene, I had done so, and for aught I 
knew I was Juliet; the passion I was 
uttering sending hot waves of blushes 
all over my neck and shoulders, while 
the poetry sounded like music to me as I 
spoke it, with no consciousness of any- 
thing before me, utterly transported into 
the imaginary existence of the play. 
After this I did not return into myself 
till all was over, and amid a tumultuous 
storm of applause, congratulation, tears, 
embraces, and ageneral joyous explosion 
of unutterable relief fat the fortunate ter. 
mination of my attempt, we went home. 
And so my life was determined, and I de- 
voted myself to an avocation which I 
never liked or honored, and about the 
very nature of which I have never been 
able to come to any decided opinion. It 
is in vain that the undoubted specific 
gifts of great actors and actresses sug- 
gest that all gifts are given for rightful 
exercise, and -not suppression; in vain 
that Shakespeare’s plays urge their im_ 
perative claimto the most perfect illustra- 
tion they can receive from histrionic in- 
terpretation; a business which is incessant 
excitement and factitious emotion seems 
to me unworthy of a man; a business 





which is public exhibition, unworthy of a 
woman.—Atlantic Monthly, 


TO SOON. 

A young lady in this} city, says the Her- 
ald, of Helena, Montana, talks in her 
sleep, and will answer unconsciously 
questions puttoher. She is courted by 
atimid young man who has never had 
the courage to ask her to marry him. 
He called one night last week, and, enter- 
ing the front door, as was his habit, with- 
out ringing the bell, saw her asleep on 
the parlor sofa. He heard his own 
name softly expressed from between coral 
lips. Immediately the pent-up burden of 
his heart broke out in words: “ Dearest 
do you love me?” “Yes,” was the soft re- 
sponse of the sleeper. “Will you marry 
me?” “Yes.” “Shall it be in a year?» 
“Any time.” “Let it be in six months?’ 
There was a moment’s silence and sus- 
pense, when the lips again moved, and 
the young man heard distinctly the little 
word “July.” He stepped cautiously 
back, and glided quietly from the house. 
July was to soon.to suit his purse. 





The belles of Seville keep long rubber 
speaking tubes in their rooms and drop 
them to their lovers, who are thus enabled 
on the lower level of the street to feel 
their dames’ breath on their cheek and 
to whisper soft nothings into the fair 
ones’ ear, 





A Boston physician says that blowing 
cornets or trombones isthe best exercise 
for women, expanding their lungs, and 
making them straight. 





‘TRANSFER OF PHotoarapHs To Metats 
FoR Printina.—The transfer of photo- 
graphs to metals for printing is an art 
which has. long been the subject of 
study and experiment. An English ar- 
tist has now discovered that gelatine, 
when dissolyed in hot water, if mixed 
with bichromate of potash or ammonia, 
dried and exposed to the action of light, 
becomes insoluble—a result due to the 
decomposition of the alkaline bichro- 
mate and the liberation of chromie acid. 
Acoat of this bichromated gelatine on a 
glass or metal plate, placed under a 
negative and exposed to light, will, when 
subjected to the action of hot water, be 
dissolved away in some parts, and in 
others be unaffected, thus producing a 
photographic positive in relief. Acting 
on these facts, the artist takes the im- 
age in relief thus procured, and, either 
by mechanical pressure with some soft 
metal, such as type metal, or by the 
usual process of electrotyping, produces 
an intaglio impression therefrom. A 
properly prepared ink, formed with 
gelatine and some black or other colored 
pigment, is then passed over the plate, 
with which the impression is filled up 
even tothe surface, The gradations of 
relief, in the bichromatic gelatine print 
form gradations of depth in the metal in- 
taglio, in which again the ink, being trans- 
parent, forms gradations of blackness 
proportioned to its varying thicknesses, 





Metuop oF Stoprina Hots MApE IN 
Snips By CoLlision.—A method of at 
once stopping holes made in ships by 
collision or otherwise, has recently been 
brought forward in Russia—as has al- 
ready been noticed in this column and 
it now appears that nautical men have 
pronounced the idea both practical and 
important. It consists of aplaster, made 
of two rectangular sheets of canvas 
sewed together, bordered with rope, and 
containing a water-proof material, A 
sounding line has to be passed ander the 
keel and brought up on the under side 
then the plaster can be lowered to the 
hole and made fast in such a way as to 
check the inflow of water. Several cares 
are cited in which this invention has 
been employed with advantage, and 
many Russian vessels, it is stated, are 
now furnished with these plasters. 
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THe ALBION. 


act of !870 is important; but without it, it would maintain the ‘the London Directory. 
same position. The Government maintains the right of asylam 
* antil criminality according to the law of England is shown.|some or ITS CU MOSITIS—ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
—_ applies forcibly in the care of political offences. he gee pant pairs 
"EB i object in requiring evidence not merely establishing an offener 

JOHN HILLY ER, Publisher. called by the name of the offence specified in a treaty, but estab | One of the most curious aspects of the commercial depart- 
a meee. ae offence of that name sccording . = law of the| ment of the Loudon Directory is its relation to surnames. It 

NEW YORK, 5S TR 99 surrendering country, is t>» prevent the surrender of a person ov ; é 
aEw RK, SATU RDAY, J ULY ~~ 1876. a charge of crime of uncertain meaving, and his subsequent tria’ contains probably about one handred and fifty thousand names, 





























ee ———— = —— ——— | on facts considered here 8 establishing a political offence, and being those of persons who are at the head of manufacturing, 
SUBSCRIPTION—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, |"°t the crime for which the surrender was made. The surren- commercial, or professional establishments, including the sev- 
IN ADVANCE..--(Postage Paid) dering country must bave the facts to judge whether the offense | eral partners in established firma. ‘There could hardly be 
a c - — regen Fisb’s assurance ‘that 2 founda better repertory than this of average English names. 
are violate t i iti : taivi ; 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. or sth _ om die a tee py pelitical offense’ London is the great centre toward which country people bend 
el . . 1s pot sufficient as the Attorney General cannot interfere when | their thoughts when they have dreams of bettering their condi- 
Wa. Apvertisements payable ox or Brvore insertion. “&X — is committed against the law of any one -tate. ‘The| tion; and thus we bave among us an admixture of all. The 
Remi ‘ : taal : act of Congreas of August 12th, 1848, (cbapter 46, section 4), ee ? f 
hp By : O, Dost Kepoodnw > 4 Order, Registered Letter, or] wows ihe conatraction put on the treaty by the U ited States” Census Commissioners have ascertained that considerably more 
G47- Address all remittances, advertisements, communications, books tor| Lord Derby briefly reviews the negot ations in 187), 1872 and than one million of the present inbabitants of the metropolis 
Ty Sty Se '8 3, and says ; ‘Tbe violation iv the case of Heilbronn was not | ¥ete born away from London, and these country people bring to 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, the act of Her “ajesty’s Government. but it regretted it. | The) [8 ® fair admixture of the sornames of Yorkshire and Devon- 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), | Government believe that the United States is actuated soy al Shire, of Suffolk and Cheshire, of every county, and almost 
NEW YORK g * sincere desire to maintain the rights whicb, in their judgment, every town. Very instructive it isto see bow many of these 
4 -K CITY. are dewanded by the treaty of 1*42, and they wish the same|®2™es mean something beyond the mere names of persons, 
OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ¢ nstruction pot on England’s motives” ‘Che note deplores the —ectenge dg aie je ag = — ble. 
“i oe ‘ es , Sa mes have this do ality. e 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876. misunderstanding letween the two Governments, and says the trades which have become surnames, such as Smith, Paker, 
Chandler, Cooper; names of occupations, now rarely denoted 











3 British . ae . . : ; 
Vou Sevan Dotzane Pun Aununt, m Apvance, we will fernish ritish Government is ready to join the United States in negoti 








one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with |*i?8 ® new treaty. by those words, such as Chapman, Fravklin, Webster, Fletcher; 

Tur Avion, Weekly (postages paid) : dint The “London Echo” of July 17th understands that the follow- po ee pe nme dgge hs —— 

‘ BRITISA. ing members cf Parliament will proceed to Philadelphia after nina a rivera, foreste, an a = ty Sl of pe ae ai a 

Tue Evixpurce Review, ( Whig.) the adjournment of the present session: Joseph Gillis Biggar, | houses; Christian names, with the addition of 8, on, er son, 

Ea ‘sees Lyd mops Conservative. ) Jacob Bright, Thomas Burt, Frederick Edward Blackett Beau |sach as Edwards, J 5 ae Bat perbaps the 

Tux Wesrvinster Review, (Libderal.) ee ’ Sjy | Most curious and interesting of all surnames are those which 

Toe Brrrish Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) 9 oe nyse Anderson, Charles Cameron, Joseph O poe a refer to personal characteristics. We bave been at some pains 

Biackwoop's Eprxpunef MaGazine, (Tory. ) arles Jiilke, Joseph Dodds, Charles Joseph Fay, Edward) to ascertain what the Directory could teach in this matter. 

y aa : . y 

Harntson’s Youna Lapies’ Jounnat,(Fashions and Stories), | ’emperly Gourley, Sir Henry Havelock, James Fortescue Harri | Looking at our friends and relations, we find the names of 

AMERICAN, son, Isaac Fletcher, Jobn Walter, James Tawson, George Lee- | Babb (an additional letter here and there mast be expected.) 

Hanren’s Monraty Macazme, Illustrated, man, Alexander McDonald, William Holmes, Anthony Jobn ee ee — oe ol oe —— — 

ae . nd > Mondella, Jobn O'Connor fower, Joseph Whitwell Peese, Mr.|Gongins and Widow. In the lovable little creatures we have 

Tos Se Nicmo . Rylands, Thomas E stace Swith, Patrick James- Smyth, James} Fairbairo. Fairchild, Goodchild Fairey, Voll, Darling, Dear, 

for Girls oanbere. t " * Cocbrave Stevenson, Johu Whitwell and Penjamin Whitworth, |®nd Angel. If we ask what our friends are made of, corporeally 

Tue ATLaNTic * “ Mr. John Briybt declines to go on account of ill health, —— = = orig — the reg oe 

wus Cane “ = The “Lon¢on Court Circular” of July 15th, says: “At a ban"! Brain, Temple Cheek, Beard Whisker, Tongue, Toth, Gum, 

; rary other Monthly or Weekly, published at Four Dollars} quct given by Sir Salar Jong at Greenwich a few days ago, he| Neck, Side, Bick Armes, Hands, Nail, Lege, Shanks, Calf. 
Jer annum, 


— a ie proposed the health cf the ‘Empress of India.’ One distin = Foot, om and gat a te — 
= A a a ane a is : . : _|human teing. ‘Then, speaking of the height of those arounr 
WPA fow complete sets of Tax Aston for the guir wk wember cf the House cf Ce mmeops ~~ from oe us, we bave Tog, Longman, Righ. Low, Short, Shorter peer 
, - a sta . sponding, while the other guests simyly drank to ‘Phe Queen.’| py}; and of their size or build, Thin, Light, Lightbody, Slight, 
sate 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison It is said that the Prince of Wales, who was present, has since Slimw, Flatt, Little, Littl john, Small, Smallbone, Smallmas, é 
f insworth 8 Great {listorical Romances, | “Wat Ty-) asked for an explanation of the occurrence.” Round, (Square, Bigg, Stamp, Thicke, Large and Heaviside. 
ler” and * The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” (Norr.— The member above alluded to is said to be Mr. John Te our friends please us, personally or morally, we have plenty 
together with a choice selection of interesting inf 2 : ented : of acceptable names to give them—Nice, Pretty, Neat >weet, 
tio ay ta lieati § intorma-| Pright. It is stated be remained in bis seat while the toast was|Gentle Softly, Good, Allgood, true, Goodenough. Faithfull, 
D u), can be had on application. at the office, price Five] drank). Thoronghgood, Beet, Patient, Perfect, Meek, Hale, Quick, 
aLLars (postage paid), ae. The weather in England has been excessively hot, the ther- — Hardy, a bien, a Se re 
or << + —____- ‘ gee * Pa ,, |and Merrymap. ey are unwelcome to us, the Directory 
Summary ot European News for the Week. mometer on several days reaching 95 degrees in the sbade. supplies ns with the epithets Coward. Moody, Slow, Slowman, 
There have been numerous sunstrokee. Harry, Hastie, Rough, Bragg, Blunt, Sly, Lawless, Savage, 
‘Lhe cxble is overloaded with the details of the progress of the Trade continues very bad in England, and employers are re-|Stiff, Dull, ~add, Cross, Silly and Gabey, Setting aside snch 
Eastern Question, but among the m 4s of reports, which we| ducing wages end extending the hours of labor ia every depart- antagonistic couplets as Rich and Poor, Body and Sont, Heaven 
daily receive, the only thing to be gl iti ? ment. Ccllieries and Iron works are closing, Mills are locki and Earthy, Young and Old, summer and Winter, Noon and 
aily » the only thing to be gleaned positively, is that the ne B °8 | Eve, we may follow our friends to their daily meals, and trace 
Servians are making no progress and that the Great Powers, are | Ut their bands ard with almost hourly beavy tatlares, a crash 


how their breakfast materials are denoted for them iu the sur- 
determined if pessible, to prevent the war from spreading, | 8PPets to be inevitable. name; Bread, Cakebread, Roll, Bunn, Lunn (with or without 


Meantime Europe continues arming and Great Britain i "| The “Lo don Financier, of July 1*tb, says it bas reason to, Sally.) Butter, Egg, Bacon, Ham, Tongue, Herring, Coffee and 
ally sainiathantin herself in the al Weat sale r — believe that in consequence of the very unsatisfactory tenor of Cream. Then for Gianer they may Geteet ——s ae somes 
: : - I n of India, in 2 é 9 y y Ball, Bullock, Cow, Meates, Chine, Calf, Veal. Hogg, Pigg. 
refe-ence to which latter pcint, a London cotemporary says ;|®¢counts just received in Loudon, and the prospect of some|Sheepshanks, Swiney, ‘ripe, ‘trotter, Mutton, Lamb, Lambs- 
“Lord Lytton is evidently bent on placing the north-west | important failures, a large amount of bank note have Leen trans. | head, Deer, Rabbitt, Hare, Goosey, Gosling, Gander, §Cayou, tT 
f ontier of India in a more satisfactory condition for purposes of | Mitted by some of the banks to the iron districts. et, Sea ae ae a, og perp oe _—. 
war, Scarcely a mail now comes home without bringing news,| . The ‘York Herald” of the same date says, “the great depres - Ss = rie stuffed with em Satene they. pti bese ag 
of more or less int reat, from that quarte . To begin, Colonel sion in the Cleveland iron trade appears likely to culminate in er wens Meee Rice, Salt . oo Mustard Ginger, Curry 
Sandeman was dispatched to Khelat to arrange with te Khan of| *isastrous financial complications, Rumors have been circu: | ace oa Spice; they may be followed by Pye, Jelly ‘Cheese, 
that rather troublesome little State, for keeping tbe Bokau Paas | !@ted on "Change that bills of a well-known firm have been seut Orange ee ay Meilon, Pears, | lum, Nutt and Figg: pire may 
permanently open This object ia now nearly accomplished, | b8ck trom tie bank. ‘The firm besides being ove of the largest |), aoe te down with Porter, Beer, Stout, Mead Perry Claret 
but we question whether the mission will return to India for | i® the iron incustry is alsoa gigantic financial concern, and on Ce 0 Mountain and Hollands. Unwelcome but inevitable, 
rome time to come. Tudeed, it is quite possible that the Indian | its safety depends the existence of a number of others. A private om the last scene of ell—Hale, Weakly, Badd. Iman Dye. 
Government will establish a permanent politi al agency at Kbe- meeting of the principal iron masters of the district was held Death leadman. Coldman Reanim "Nail Black Cofiin, 
lat. for the purpose of obtaining early intellig about Central | Yesterday, but it was rumored afterwards that all proceedings Hea rt Church. Parson Clerk Sevcion. Charoh ard Sexton, 
Asian ‘This would be o move in the right direction, great in. | Were adjourned. It was currently believed that it is intended, Shovell Grave, Tombes and Monument. — a 
convenience baving sometimes resulted from the want of an|if practicable, to convert the firm into a stock company, aud by e 
organization for precartyg authentic frontier news. ‘Tuve olan is | ‘bat means meet the exigencies of the case. If that is done the ‘ 
not, however, the onu!y pass where te Indian Government is | °Ti#is will pass over without a general breakdown.” Ancnotocican Discovertes in Rome.—The “Lon- 
now adopting a more vig and definite peley. ‘Those irre-| The “London Mark Lane Exprass,” in its usual weekly re- | don Globe” says: *“I'he excavations undertaken at the Esquiline 


pressible highlanders, the Effredees, are being slowly brought to, yj 7 F mie - | to clear what remains of the nympheum, désiguated the Temple 
reason by a process of blockade. The Kbyber cuanet ‘euch ee > Po eg le captor od eg at ee en of een Medica, have tetas teahaate. Th ruins are i 
longer be allowed to remain under the absolute control of these fairly, buth for quantity and quality. The plant is now strong |” . : $ : 

wayward savages. If trade between Hindostan and the Khantees|®0d healthy. The probable yield will be something over twelve  Tounded with bath-rooma and porticoes of more recent con- 


of Central Asia is ever to receive development, the passes must | million quarters, Farley continnes to look well. ‘Ibe condition | §truction. On the south side of the Piatza Dante vestiges have 
Sao traneia teva toot aaa = cousciopable black-mailers, | of all other cereals is satisfactory. Our market bas been un-| been discovered of a large edifice baving formed a portion of wm 
have reduced the agbioen, re ‘ieee a affected by the war in Turkey, no intervention by other powers | the Lamiaui garden, ‘inclosing two large reservoirs for water, 
congeners to absolute submission. We nr, therefore, glad to appearing probable. Trade has been depressed, owing to the mien esc ag te c = —— yt — on 
- oauuee ms =" mee will soon take into consideration, | enormons supplies arriving, Nerrly one hundred and seventy- cat cuicse ok anit. cites telemm % mpeg ‘of ame 
fesbh tan el sy co Sa ——_ > pe a bo wthhenen we five thonsand quarters of foreign wheat bave ar ived during the | discovered naarly in the same locality in 1874, In the Piazza 
carried out, it is to be hoped the appointment will be bestowed | P®8t fortoight. Prices have given way two sbillings per quar-| Vittorio Emwanuele, on the E+qu live, there have been brought 
upon sowe officer who in addition to a close acquaintance with | ter, and unless the weather or political inflaences check the to light thirty-one age se stone, canine ime ime 
Sdan vill poenee so ee capacity yo tactical knowl! -| decline, it appears unlikely that wheat can maintain even the rd Soedudamenh. ee Pager gg Cossiia pad 
frontier, that troops may be Reade yop ores eae present depressed values. ‘There is 4 large t.ade in Indian this} been found a cube of ametbyst one inch and a fifth on the eide; 
the utmost speed. At the same time, he must carry ph pe policy | Yt and the favor which this class of grain bas found with the |and in some old cellars at Oampo Verano some smulet: in the 
of firmness and conciliation with the border tribes, teaching | millers, has d the plion of Russian aud American te of divers am. a vapid ord with incerigtions, 
— bar ghee red roared powerfal enough to strike them | to tall off mach more than wight be imagined Lt is not un- me serv = the Castro tes ge i cee oebich ~~ ines . 
We learn that . ther of th B itish J i likely that the fature range of prices will b» lower than we have |the Porta San Lorenzo, two mosaic pavements have been dis- 
: : another of the Pritish Iron Clads has come to/been accustomed to. The number of cargoes of wheat| covered, arranged in geometrical fig in ch In the 
grief, While theiron-plated turret ship Thunderer was on a trial | off the coast is fifty-eight. But few sal:s have transpired, The | 8®tden of the ara Ceeli bas been found the head ot a female, & 
trip in Stokes Bay on July 14th, one of her boilers exploded. iti f th ket i , hati de sid ' : © | life-size, of baked earth, in the Etruscan style and beautifully 
Thirt killed ned cist . position of the market is somewhat indefinite; buyers are hold- 
y persons were nd sixty wounded. It is feared 


! © end held : ed het modeled, with trases of several colors - apparent, In the 
za s : ing off, an olders are not reconciled to tbe low prices. A/|Strada Nazionale, the terrace works brought to light a statuette 
many of the latter cannot recover.’ The chief and assistant en-| decline of fully two rhillings per quarter on floating cargoes, : . 


: : in Greek marble, representing a male figure recumbent and 
gineer are among the killed. Captain Wilson's hand was blown | 588, however, taken place duaing the week. Maize has met with |asleep. ‘Ihe head is covered with a pornula (hood formerly 
off. a limited inquiry. Tha quotations are unaltered, Burley has | made of leather,) and by the side is an ampbora.” 

The final correspondence between the United States and Great nen x 


Britain, on the extradition question, i : : Robert Napier, the fawoas shipbuileer, died on June 3 th, at} RecENTLY A younG man named Tom Walker, a pupil of 
of Jane 30th, to me: ma meaner ey yr — his residence, Shandon-oo-the Gareloch, aged eighty-five. The | Capt. Boyton arrived at the North Pier, Scarborough, having 
Lord Derby in his note says : “Tbe Seas ti a ee eo ‘| history of his life was in great part that of the progress of |8wam from Whitby, a distance of twenty miles in twenty-one 
dion 0 eanatianS tn ated Principies of extra-| marine engineering on the Clyde. His firm engined an! built) hours. The night was starlight,, and he kept within a mile of 

pace y Eogla d, are that a person surrendered on > tie teh tenatial : the coast, finding his distance by the noise of the breakers. Yor 
an extradition treaty can be tried on no offence, except the one| °Y° ” @ iret ironclads ordered ty Government daring the eight miles the tide ran against him, but the weather being fair 
for which he is surrendered. This ix the proper constraction of |Crimean war, a number of Cuparders, the Black Prince, and | 


: - ; : l 
the treaty of 1342, Her Majesty's Government think that the | other large vessels, ook ng eer. 
















































































The Death of Harriet Martineau. 


Oae of the most remarkable women of modern times died in 
Englund on June 27tb at the ripe age of 74. Harriet Martineau 
bas been befers the world as an authoress ever since the year 
1:23. She bad, indeed, lived so long, and in her latter days 
her intellectual vigor seemed so little influenced by the abrad- 
ing action of time, that those who did not know her personally 
might be pardoned for half fancying she was armour-proof 
against the sesanlts of ouroommon enemy. Yet, as a walter of 
fact, it was cnly ber mental powers tbat remained unimpaired 
during the closing years of her life. When, in 1865, she retired 
from the world, and practically elosed the public part of her 
literary career, it was understood her phyrical health was so 
bad that she would probably be condemned for the future to 
lead the weary life of a chronic invelid. ‘he had built a pretty 
house, called The Knolls, in the neighborhcod of Ambleside 
at which she resided. and the invigorating air of the Lake 
district for a time revived her failing energies. Of late, how- 
ever, she has been bedridden, wholly disabled for literary exer- 
tion, and on Tuesday evening she passed quietly out of hfe. 

Nearly sixty years ago Harriet Martineau undertook to devote 
all her intellectual powers to the service of the world,and she 
did ber work nobly. She wrote many bocks that have alread) 
been forgotten though their useful influences have not di d 
out, and will, perhaps, be as lasting as those of other writings 
which bave made for themselves # permanent place in literature. 
* Her stimuius in all she wrote from first to last was simply the 
ned of utterance "’ as she said herself in the autobiographical 
sketch which has been published since ber death in the ‘ Daily 
News,” aud which contains some other sen'ences too modest 
bat more truthful and precise than apy other hand can pen — 
‘‘Her original power was nothing more than was due to earnest 
ness and intellectual clearness within a certain range. With 
small imaginative and suggestive powers, and therefore nothing 
approaching to genins, she conld gee clearly what she did, and 
g.ve a clear expression to what she had to say. I: short, she 
could popularise, while she could neither discover nor invent. 
She conld sympathise in fother people’s views, and was 
tcoPaci'e in coing #9; en1 se oruld obtain Jand keep o 
ficu: grasp of ber own, and, morecver,she could make them 
understood. The fonction of her lite was todo this, and, in as 
far as it was done diligently and honestly, her life was of use, 
howevs r far its achievements may have fallen short of expecta- 
tioas | ss moderate tban her own, Her duties and her business 
were suflicient for the peace and tbe desires of her mind. Sbe 
saw the buman race, as sh+ believed, advancing under the law 
of progress; she enjoyed her share of the experience, aud had 
no ambition fora larger endowment, or reluctance or anxiety 
ebout leaving the enjoyment of such as sh: had.’ ‘bose words 
reveal, with a simple eloquence and pathos tbat cannot be sur- 
passed, the character of this great woman. It was a character 
worth studying, worth emulating. And perbaps an even greater 
merit in ber jife than the actual work that sbe did by written 
teaching, timely, wiseand honest as that was, was the excellent 
«xample that she set of the way in which other women-—and 
men too, for she lived for both sexes alike, and combiued iv 
herself nearly as mapy wasculine as feminine virtues may 
strive loyally to make their own lives as timely, wise and honest 
Worth, in the purest and truest meaning of the term, is not 
such a common thing among us for anyone to be cbary of rever- 
ence for a woman s0 eminently worthy as Harriet Martineau, 





Parisian Street Dinners. 


Rents in Paris are so bigh that most citizens are cramped for 
room, and tbe preparation for cooking fills every corner of their 
apartments with an ding iun of strange smells 
which are peculiarly disliked by mixed compavy. Many of the 
best provisions brought into the city during the small hours are 
carried oft byjcontractors before daybreak, so that only'the refuse 
of the Halles remains when private househo'ds walk abroad. 
Notbing less than a whole salmon, a turbut, half a lamb, and a 
sheaf of asparagus costing thirty francs can sometimes be 
obtained at the district markets or petty shops; and those 
pastoral ages when a careful -housewife could successfully 
negotiate for half acablage to flavor her soup are gone by. 
Cooks of no work, commonly called ‘‘ bonnes,” because reliance 
cannot be placed upon their goodness, add abont °5 per cent. 
to every edible procured through their intervention; and all 
lounes who covform to the rules of their order and bave a proper 
sence of self-respect censistently decline to enter into relations 
with any family till they bave stipulated that they sball be 
allowed to regulate the expenditure of the kitchen in accordance 
with their own views. ‘the venerable company of conc.erges 
also do everything in their power to place the luxury of dining 
at home beyond the meens of lodgers with limited incomes 
While feeling a fine Republican contempt for saving citizens, 
the concierges levy a swinging toll on their fuel aod upon their 
wines. The cook and covcierge taxes together perbape raise 
the price of nearly all provisions consumed at home about 20 
per cent. hiyber than those to be had at taverns. Moreover, 
when tbe foundation of a meal has been laid by a modest lodger, 
after overcoming ail preliminary difficulties, the cook of vo 
work nas acquired a perplexing babit of going away suddenly 
from his abede before dinner. When a person of mature years, 
she may be often found taking a coavivial glass witb her con- 
tem poraries at the nearest wiue shop, and oblivious not only of 
her saueepavs, but of all mundane concerns save politics and 
moral philosophy; when she is a young woman from ths 
country with a truly admirable character from her Jast place, 
sbe is apt to prefer a cheerful evening witha military man who 
gener. lly calls for ber just as the lodgers fowl is put down to 
roast It being therefore a simpler, c’ eaper, and better practice 
for individuals and small communities residing in Paris to dine 
out than to dine at home, it is as well they should know how 
the business of dining abroad is at present managed, : specially 





_on the principal boulevards and adjacent places which comprise 


neerly all tbat is popularly known of the European paradise. 
At thevebief eating-bouses, such as Bignon’s and Vefour's, the 
old bill of fare is invisible. ‘The head-waiter, a fluent and 

iable man, repeats a list of the disbes which are ready at 
breakfast or dinner time; and the wise diner-out requests that 
he will select what he knows to be best, simply adding the con- 
dition that it shall be recmmonce, or especially commended to 
the attention of the chief cock, who sha-es the extra tip given 
to the waiter by experienced customers for this purpose. There 
is little choice about tavern dinners; certain things have been 
cooked and must be eaten; itis not prudent to interfere witn 
the established order of them. ‘The customer will have to take 
that which has been provided for him under whatever name he 








shilling’s worth of stamps, while the ladies were trying them 
on. As soon as the boy’s back was turned the man dr ssed in 











may elect to have it served. Also there is not much nse ir 

thinking over small economies when the restaurant door has 
once closed t!ehind you. While you are taking your seat at the 
ely vacant table towards seven o’clock the keen eyed lady who 
presides at the counter will have mentally valued you and fixed 
the tetal of your dinner bill. If you observe that you paid but 
belf or two-thirds of the price for the same meal a week ago. 
you will be told is one of those neat, logieal epigrams which 
French people apply to every circumstance in life that the cost 
of living is increasing daily, There is notbing for it but to 
pay. It should be added that a moderate dinner for one or two 
people—there is little difference—is st Il to be bad at avy price 
from six francs to sixty. At Bejot’s or La Mere Morel’s, where 
the cooking is perfectly endurable, though not entitled to 
enthusiastic plaudits, a repast may be got for the sum first 
mentioned; and a very fair meal may be bad at the most fasb- 
ionable places for about ten franca a head by people who know 
how to order it. Diniog at home is dearer in Faris than in 
London for small families, especially foreigners; dining out is 
much cheayer; and Parisian tavern dinners are better than 
London tavern diuners, though they are not so good as they 
were a few years ago. Every district, almost every street, every 
profession, and every political party baw its special restaurant, 
and the provisions co: sumed in the Faubourg St. Antoine are 
qvite different from those eaten in the Faubourg St, Honore,— 
Pall Mall Gazeite, 





Exerer Catueprat.—The choir of this Cathedral, 
which bas been restored at a cost of about £10,000, was re 
opened June 3'th, the Bishop and Dean preaching at the re- 
spective services. Some idea of the nature of the work just 
carried out may be gathered from the fact that nearly one 
hundred tons of marble have been used in the restoration of the 
pillars, which are clusters of shafts, and were found to be much 
decayed. ‘hey are now semt-polished. The removal of whito- 
wash and dirt brought to light som: ot the original decorations 
in many parts, and the original designs and paintings have as 
far as pos ible been restored. A thousand poun's bas been 
expended in restoring the Bishop's throne, a magnificent speci- 
men of oak-carving. For the repair of the cedilia 1,300 pieces 
of stone bad to be inserted. ‘he reredos, about which there 
bas been so much contention, and which has cost £2,‘ 00, has 
beon raised and now shows more prominently. The Lady 
Chapel has also undergone restoration. ‘The organ has been 
almost entirely renewed, the pipes having been recast. There 
are 3,000 of them altogether. The restoration «f the nave 1s 
now to be taken in hand, and itis estimated that it will cost 
about £10,000, 








European Miscellanies. 








IN THE RECENT DEBATE in the House of Lords, on 
the subject of intemperance, the Tishcp of Carlisle produced 
some startling statistics. Ile knew a girl of twenty who had 
been in prison for drunkenness thirteen times since 18 2, and 
an older woman who had suffered the same punishment fifty-two 
times within the same period. 

Tae Secretary or Stare for War has been asked 
by Mr. Price, in the House of ( ommons, “to consider the 
expediency of extending to officers of the regular seivice the 
privil ge which bas been already recorded to oflicers of the 
“ilitia and volunteers, of retaining their rauk and wearing 
their uniform on retirement after a certain length of sercive.’ 

ThE RISE oF SOLDIERS from the ranks to be comwis- 
gioned officers in the English Army is no longer an unknown 
thing. Sergeant Wilson has done it in three years. He joined 
the Eighty-fourth Regiment in 16873. He was made lance Ser 
deant six months later. He gave himself up to atudy, worked 
hard, and manifested macked ability, until he found a sub- 
lientenancy in bis grasp—this in three years. Such is the effect 
of the abolition of purchase. 

Eart Granvitte recently laid the foundation stone 
of some new buildings which are to be added to Dover Coll ge. 
At the luncheon which followed, the Earl, in commenting upon 
the system of education pursued at that institution, remarked 
that it was essential that in the public schools of this country 
reasovable encouragement should bs given to healthy, invigorn— 
ting, and manly sports. He added that the old system of clasei 
cal education was applicable to only a minority of srndeute in 
the present day, and he urged the importance ofa wider cur 
riculuw. 

AN ELDERLY MAN entered the church of Notre Dawe, 
Paris, on June 29th, at 10 o'clock, and ascended ove of the 
towers, after having paid the usual two sous required from 
visitors, There was nothing remarkable in his bearing, and no 
one paid particu'ar attention to bim. When he bad attained 
the highett point to which visitors are allowed to mount, he 
raised himself on the wall which mos round on the top of the 
tower, and, after looking down for a moment, plunged from the 
dizzy beight, Ie fell in the Cour dn Presbytere, aud of course 
was picked up quite dead. Nothing is known of the deceased. 
THE FOLLOWING SWINDLE is reported from London: 
A middle-aged man, dressed in black, and wearing a felt hat, 
walked leisurely into a shop, and asked that six or eight pairs 
of ladies’ boots might be sent to a particular address, which 
bappened to be known to the trad The trad n sent 
his errand boy, who ou his arriving at tho door was met by the 
man, who took the boots, and told the boy to rum and gota 








black walked leisurely away in another direction. He bad given 
the boy a sovereign to get a sbilling’s worth of stamps, and the 
coin, on examiuvation at the Fost-Oifice, was found to be a bad 
one. 


Joun Cor.ins, a talented London pickpocket, tock an 
active part in the Moody and Sankey meetings, and after the 
departure of the evangelists became a popular singer and ex- 
horter. His piety was not questioned by bis fellow workers, 
and his friends among the thieves did not expose him. Thus 
he was enabled to pick pockets with great facility, often taking 
the watches and pocketbooks of men and women while praying 
at their sides, or while explaining to them the way of salvation: 
ontinued success, perhaps, made him careiess, for, while 
takinz part in the exercises at the laying of a corner stone for a 
church in Ucbridge, he was caught stealing a watch from a 
woman who was sharing a hymn book with him during the 
singing. He was arrested, andthen a great number cf robbe- 
ries were traced to him. 





—s 
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Great Swoumine Fear sy A Girt.—The London 
‘Echo’ of Jaly 6th, says : ‘*Yesterday Miss Beckwith succeeded 
in swimming from the Old Bridge at Chelsea to Greenwich Pier 
Large crowds had gathe ed to see the start, and when, a few 
minutes aiter three. she leaped from a waterman’s boat into the 
river, she was loudly cheered.  ‘Tbere was a fair breeze, which 
made the water rather lumpy, but the force of the ebb tide was 
all in her favor, With a gentle breast stroke the young swim- 
mer, with every encouragement from the curious pnblic, pro- 
ceeded on her ardnons feat. A_ pilot in a smell boat, in which 
were ber father and brotber, the latter seady to jamp to the aid 
of his sister in the event of any em+rgen:y, led the way. She 
swam close to its stern and kept (Lat position more or less dur- 
ing the whole of her task. About tep winutrs after starting she 
placed a straw hat on he: bead, but so soon as the sun became 
obscured by clouds she threw it to ber father, and never bad oc- 
casion to se it again. A crowd, composed of many bundreds, 
had followed ber from (helsea along the Embankment, and at 
Battersea :uspension Bridge it became greatiy augmented by 
larger crowds, though the culmination in the number of spec- 
tators war reached at Westminister Bridge. Vauxhall Bridge 
was reached in thirty-four minutes, When she had passed under 
it she several times passed ber body through a hoop-a feat 
which elicited a special choer. At Westminister the sight of an 
immen e populace on the bridge was of itself remarkable. Bat 
in addiiion the Albert Embankment seemed to be equally crowd- 
ed, and, on passing under the bridge the Victoria Embankment 
as far as the eye could reach, was densely thronged, In seventy 
minutes Miss Beckwith had reached Blackfrisrs Bridge, and 
from this point t> the end of the course spectators appeared’ on 
masts crowded wharf windows, and occupied every available 
position. So far the young swimmer bad displayed not the least 
fatigue. Sbe proceeded with the ease of a skilled swimmer, 
while the distance bad nut impaired the remarkable grace of her 
styl. London Bridge, crowded, of course, was passed in one 
hour and twenty-two minutes, ‘The boats after this became more 
aoruly than ever, and on several occasions Miss Beckwith was 
nearly struck on the bead with their bows. Opposite Greenwich 
Pier Miss Beckwith, at 5:55, was taken on board the Volanteer, 
having swam the ten miles in two hours and for y-six minutes, 
During the time she was in the water she declined all offers of 
refreshment, and when sbe appeared on board the steamboat 
she was apparently as fresh and sprightly as when first she came 
out of ber cabin at Chelsea." 


Tue Cost or Stronc Drink in Liverroot.—The 
“Liverpool Mercury” states that a borough magistrate bas made 
arough calculation of the amount of m ney spent upon drink in 
Liverpool per week and per year. He points out that there are'l 240 
public-houses where drink only is sold, and 5 9 where food is 
sold in addition to drink. This Jatter number does not include 
hotels or eating-bouses. Of these 509 bonuses he holds that at 
least a third—pamely, 170—are drinking houses pnre and sim- 
ple. He adds this number to the 1,210 which vend nething but 
drink, making the total number of drinking bouses 1,4 0. He 
contines bis calculations to these, and makes the following 
estimate of their weekly receipts; Ten at £10, £2,0 0; 20 at 
£ 5), £3,'09; 40 at LL00, £3,0 0; 50 at £76, £3,750; 100 at £69, 
£6,100; 200 at £50, £10,000; 300 at £49, £12,000; 3.0 at £35 
£900; 20) at £20, £1,000; L100 at £10, £',000; LUO at £7, L700 
—making a grand total per week of £64,450 This we: kly total, 








multiplied by the number of weeks in the year, gives an annual 
expenditure of £',831,40, which he considers ander rather 
than over the matk, 


AN IMPORTANT APPEAL CASE was heard at the Rother- 
ham. Midsummer Quarter Sessions recently. Oo the 13th of 
Apmil the appellant, Mr. George Laycock, a dyer, of Whitting- 
ton, near Chesterfield, wes convicted at the Sheffield Police 
Court for baving, at the Queen’s Grounds, Sheflield, tortared a 
mare, by severely galvanizing it for public exhibition, and a 
fine of £2 10e. was inflicted in order to enable the defendant to 
appeal. ‘Lho animal, it was alleged, quivered violently, as if im 
great pain, sweated profusely, her eyes were distended, ber 
flanks heaved, and she fell to the ground in a partial state of 
paralysis. Mr. Barker, barrister, stated that the case for the 
appellant which was tbat there was no cruelty involved in the 
case, and that tle patent which bad been taken out by the 
defendant was a bona fide atlempt to cure vicious animale, He 
contended that the means adopte! by the appellant formed a 
most humane and proper cure for vicious horses, and that his 
invention had been approved by persons well acquainted with 
animals, not only in this country bat throughout Europe, 
Evidence to this effect was then beard, The court were unani- 
wourly in favor of quashing the conviction. 

Lorv Hamirton, AN English nobleman, who had been 
sojourning near Naples for some weeks, entered a first-class car- 
ringe of a railway train the other day, accompanied by Lady 
Hamilton and a fine, large, heavy jawed tull-dog. ‘Ihe con- 
ductor of the train informed him that dogs were not permitted 
in any of the carriages, but must, by the laws or the company, 
go into the canie, the Italian for dog-kennel which is provided 
lor such four-legged passengers. My Lord said be would put up 
with ‘‘nv such nonsense,” and in Italian, which was well gar- 
nisbed, according to report, with invective and vehemence, he 
gavo the conductor a piece of his noble wind, The conductor 
seeing that ‘‘milor’” was not influenced by fear of transgreseing 
the laws of a railroad company, bad the wit to detach the car- 
riage and jJeave Lord Hamiiton and his lady, and the ball-dog 
in an immovable condition, But the conductor went further, 
My Lord Hamilton was summoned to answer fer breaking the 
law. He was ably defended by an eloquent lawyer, but the facts 
and the railway’s advocate were too much for ‘milor.” The 
“Pungolo,” of Naples, says, “the discussion was animated, elo- 
quent, and Jearned, and terminated with the condemnation of 
tue noble Lord to a fine of twenty francs.” 

A swocKina acctpent occurred recently in Strand- 
greon lane, near Croydon, England, At Sbirley-park farm o 
man named Henry Winterton, who was emplcyed in haymaking, 
bad made a shed, which was ordivarily used for cattle, the 
temporary abode of himself, his wile and three children aged 
one, three and five years respectively. He proceeded to his 
work early in the morning, and somo time afterward bis wife 
had occasion to leave the premises to purchase some Decer saries, 
During her wbsence one cf thechildren obtained porsession of 
some lucifer matches, which were in a saucer within reach, and 
in playing with them ignited the straw in the shed, which being 
coated with tar und roofed with felt, was speedily a maes of 


flames. The eldest child, a girl, ran screaming from the build- 
ing. Her cries were heard by a laborar, who hastened to the 
spot, but found it impossible to rescue the two children inside 
the sbed, ani they perished in the flamer. As soon As practica~ 
ble search wes made for them, and after a time the remains 
were found. 
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York City. 





Court of Brooklyn, in which the plaintifl is Mrs, Emily 


complaint shows that the Equitable Life Assuraace 
Company is a corporation under the act ;assed June 
24th, 1853, for the sele purpose of transacting the busi- 
ness of life insurance, that it is a mutual life insurance 
company, except that it has a capital of 1,000 shares of 
$100 each, in all $100,000, ertitled to dividends at 
seven per cent. per annum ; that the co-defendants are 
Directors and managers of the affsirs of the society, and 
familiir with its business transactions ; that this action 
is one of common interest to all the Directors of the 
company, and that those named as defendants are jein- 
ed to representall the Directors, of whom they are fifty- 
two. ‘The complaint next shows thatthe plaintiff on a 
eerta’'n day contracted with the defendant for a $10,000 
policy of insurance for the term of ber natural life. The 
complaint further alleges that, except the seven per 
cent. paid to the holders of the $100 000 stock, the per- 
028 insured are entitled to all the surplus profits of the 
business of the society, and that under the policy the 
plaintiff is entitied to an equitable share of the profits, 
less an eyuitable contribution to the lawful and neces- 
sary expenses of conducting the business. The com- 
plaint further shows that, in order safely and properly 
to transact the busi: ess of life assurance, it is necessiry 
that a sum should be invested each year, te accumulate 
by the time the plaintiff's policy shall beccme due and 
payable ; that such sum is called the reserve of the 
policy, the rate of interest in this State for the calcula- 
tioa of the reserve being four and one half per cent. per 
annum ; and that according to the laws of this State, the 
tenor of its charter and its covenant with policy holders, 
the Equitabie Life Assurance Society is bound to keep 
invested a sum of money to protect the policy of the 
plaintiff, and each of the policies of the same class as 
the plaintiff's and all its policies. It is hkewise alleged 
that the plaintiff has duly performed all the terms and 
conditions imposed on her in the policy. 
The complaint thea proceeds to allege that the Diree- 
tors of the Kquitable Life Assurance Soeiety, in viola- 
tion of the duty they owe to its policy-ho.ders, have in 
vested in real estate and expended out of the moneys 
belonging to the society and its poliey-holders, about five 
million dollars in the purchase of land and in the erec 
tion of costly and gorgeous edifices in New York and 
Boston, and in costly furniture and adornments, in vio- 
latign of the laws of the State, to wit: Ina building on 
Tsroalway and Cedar street, New York, $2,500,000, and 
in the extension of said building $1,500,000, and in an 
edifice in Boston, $1,000,000. [tis alleged thai these 
edifices are not occupied by the society in the transac. 
tion of its business, but that seven cighths thereof are 
for rental to other corporations and persons, for purposes 
and pursuits other than life insurance ; aud that there 
are thirty or forty other persons and corporations occu 
pying the premises in New York. This real estate, it 
is alleged, was not and is not necessary for the transac- 
tion of the society’s business ; was not mortgaged to it 
fur loans or for money due, or conveyed to it in satisfac- 
tion of debts, or purchased at sales upon judgment de- 
crees or mortgages obtained or made for such debts. 
The compliint further alleges that in the building in 
Now York there are five steam elevators kept constantly 
in motion, at an enormous expense in construction and 
working ; that the Directors propose to erect a large 
addition to the original stracture by adding to the 
height thereof several stories, with the vain ambition of 
making it the bighest and most costly structure in the 
City ; that this is not for the use of the society, but 
solely for display and gaudy show. Lt is further alleged 
that the $100,000 stock is all owned by tho officers 
and Directors of the company, ard that they thereby 
have control of all the mouey and assets of the socie 
ty, and that the policy-holders have no rediess o: 
means of stopping the extravagant and reckless ex- 
penditure of the society’s money, which ought to be 
preserved fer tne benefit and security of the policy 
holders, except by application to the courts, although 
the assets of the company, amounting to over twenty 
four million dollars, are all owned by the poticy- 
holders, except the $100,000 owned as stock by the 
stockholders. This reckless extravagance of the man 
agement of the society, it is alleged in the complaint, 
has become a topic of general remark among business 
men in the community, greatly to the injury of the 


business of the society, and plaintiff believes that un- 


lvss the large and lavish expenditure is restrained by 


order of the court, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 


ciety will soon become insolvent, and that if a rigid 


aud impartial exsmination into the affairs of the so- 


cie'y be wale, its available funds would not be found 
sufhcient to meet any sudden emergency whereby any 


large numbers of its policies would become duc and 
This reckless extravagance, the plaintiff 
alleges, has continued for several years, and the looger 
continuance of it will render tke soclety incapable of 
performing its part of its contract of insurance with 
the plaintiff, and render her policy worthless ; that 


payable. 


THE ALBION. 





Toe ‘ Equitable” Life Insurance Company, of New this gross extravagance is indulged for illegal and pri- hills. On Castohill, and along the ravines from the head 


vate ends, and without color of law, and bas brought of Spring gulch to Virginia canon, are many worthy 
Ao action has been pending some time in the Supreme great wealth to the officers of the society. 


Plaintiff demands : 1. Taat the Equitable Assurauce 
© Belding, of that city, and the defendants the Equit-| Society of the United States, its officers, Directors, 
able Life Assurance Society of the United States. The|egents, and attorneys be enjoined from spending any 
more money of the society in the erection, completion, 
extension, or furnishing of the buildings in this or 


any other State. 


2 That the officers and Directors render to the court 


an account of the lands bought and buildings ereeted 
hereon by tnem, and all the appurtenanecs thercof, 
anm the expense of furnishing and of useless ornaments 
in and about the same, and that they be compelled to 
take said buildings, appurtenances, furniture, and orna- 
ments atthe cost price thereof, and to pay the cost of 
the same over to the society. 

3. That a receiver be apponted to receive from de- 
fendants the sum ef money to be paid by them for the 
benefit of the policy-holders, and to invest the same. 

4. That an injunction issue and a Receiver be ap- 
pointed during the pendency of this action. 

5. i r such further and other relicf as to the court 
shall seem just. 

An affidavit confirmatory of the allegations respect- 
ing the New York edifice is appended to the complaint, 
as are alsocopies of advertisements issued by the society. 
The defendants, except Sloane, Terbell, and Mar- 
quand, have put in a demurrer to the complaint. The 
grounds of the demurrer are: 

1. That the court has no jurisdiction of the subject 
of the action. 

2. That the plaintiff has not legal capacity to sue. 

3. That there is a defect of parties plaintiff in this : 
(1) That no stockholder is joined as plaintiff. (2.) 
That the Attorney General of the State of New York is 
not part of plaintiff. 

4. That there is a detect of parties defendant in the 
omission of the Directors of the defendaut, and each of 
them who are not made parties. 

5. That several causes of action have been improperly 
united, to wit. A cause of action for misapplication of 
funds. and a cause of action for violation of charter. 

6. That the eomplaint does not state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action. 

7. That the plaintiff does not show that she has any 
interest iu the subject of the action 

Since this action was begun the passage of a bill 
through the Legislature of this State has been procured, 
which authorizes insurance companies to own the build 
ing in which they have their offices, and the ground on 
which it stands. 





Increase In Our Gold Production. 


From the best sources attaiaable, it appears that the 
gold production of the West is rapidly on the increase. 
Chere can be no denying the fact that the silver yield 
is also still gaining. in spite of the discouragements of 
the tremendous fall in the price of that metal. But the 
cloud has a golden lining, visible in the rapid advance 
in gold quartz workings, and iu the inereased attention 
being paid to placer mining. ‘lo California, Nevada, 
Montana and Colorado, America must look for its future 
supply of gold. The Comstock is yielding over a mil- 
lion a month of gold, and California is doing the sawe. 
That figure may be expected to remain constant for 
Nevada, as its gold yield outside of the Comstock 
amounts to almost nothing. In California, Montana and 
Colorado there are ampl: reasons for calculating on a 
sterdy inerease. In the former, the bulk of the mining 
industry is for gold, and we note that every year 
shows a greater percentage of success in operations. 
Colorado contains four rich gold districts, viz: The 
Telluride belt, Boulder County; the Central belt, Gil- 
Lpin County; the Arkansas Valley, Lake County; the 
Summit district, Conejos County, 

These are now producing two and one-half millions 
per annum, and are advancing in prosperity with great 
rapidity. At no time in the history of the Territory has 
there been so great a measure of success in Gilpin 
County, where 80 per cent. of Colorado quartz gold 
comes from vow. The belt of veins is a magnificent one, 
unequalled in any part of the West for strength, size, 
accessibility and comparative yield. The cust of mining 
and milling is reduced toa very low figure (not ex- 
ceeding $7 per ton), and, by its connection with the 
outside world by rail Gilpin County enjoys unusual ad- 
vantages in its supply department. 

The first mining district east of California to which 
capital was attracted, in the old flush days of reckless- 
ness and extravagance, Central City to-day offers ex- 
ceptionally good chances for the safe and profitable in— 
vestment of money. On ten mines a depth of 500 feet 
has been gained, and it is evident that there is no de- 


On one vein the shaft has penetrated 1,000 feet, and 
exposes a better vein of mineral than was met with 
above. At present four deep mining enterprises are 
under way, all of them carried out by the aid of the 
money already produced. When so much faith is shown 
by residents, it is a good guarantee for outsiders. 

At present the principal operations in the district 
are on the Quartz, Central, Mammoth and Bobtail 





terioration in the ore, nor any narrowing of the veins. 


claims that ought to be under work, and which would not 
require capitals over $15,000 to purchase and place 
them in a paying condition, Many would require less, 
All, if we may reason by analogy, which has been found 
a good basis for deductions in mining affairs are securer 
to investors than railroad stocks, manufactorics, in fact, 
almost anything except government bonds. 

We believe that in the growch of our gold production 
lies the salvation of the silver industry, and if this view is 
cor ect, America has within itself the power to correct 
the results of her own wonderful production of the latter 
metal, ‘The part that Colorado is to play in the work is 
an important one, for, exeepting California and the Com— 
stock, its resources in gold are second tonone. As we 
g in more knowledge of the remarkable tellurium—gold 
belt of Boulder County, it becomes evident that that por- 
tion of the Territory will shortly become a most important 
factor in our annual output of metal. And the same may 
be said of the Arkansas Valley and Summit mines. With 
their advancement, the country advanees. With de— 
pression in their work, the sister industry—silver min- 
ing—suffers correspondingly.— Mining Review. 

en Soe 

Tue Inpesrepntss or Eurore-—The London News 
says: “ It may not perhaps be without interest to show 
clearly the amount of indebtedness of the six great pow- 
ers, Turkey of course being left out for obvious reasons. 
According to the latest returns the liability is as follows 
in round figures; Great Britain, £775,000,000; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, £362,000,000; Germany, £46,000,000; 
France, £930,000,000; Italy, £356,000,000; Russia, 
£380,000,000. ‘Phere is thus, a total debt of about 
twenty-eight hundred millions sterling, but this requires 
some qualification. Germany, for instance, has no real 
public dept,and the amount set down mercly represents 
the expenditure on railways by the various States now 
merged in the Empire; and ineluded in the Russian 
total, is also the amount under which she is guarantee 
for certain railways: Itis, however, not in the extent 
of the debt of a nation, but in its ability to meet the 
interest, &., on it, that attention chiefly centres, and 
this can be only properly measured by consideiing the 
trade, population &e., of the various countries. The 
total value of the imports and exports of Great Britain, 
roughly stated, are £590,000,000 annually, being about 
seventy-six per cent. of the debt; France, about thirty 
per cent. ora little over £300,000,000; Russia, twenty- 
nine per cent.; Austria-Elungary, twenty-five per cent.; 
Italy, twenty-six per cent ; but for Germany it is not 
possibile to giv: the actual percentage in the absence of 
full statisties; but it stands very high. The amount of 
debt per head of population stands as follows: France 
£25; Great Britain £255; Italy £13; Austria, £10; 
Russia, £4; Germany £1. In the above Russia is 
eredited with the whole of her subjects both in Europe 
and Asia, and if the same rule was applied to the Mng- 
ish Empire the average would be under £4, per head.” 





Tue Russtan Iron Trave.—The English and Ger- 
man Lron trade,” says the Manchester Guardia», “ is 
threatened with exclusion from Russian markets, the 
Russian Government having determined to accede 
to the requests of the manutacturers of that country, 
and to place such impositions upon the importation 
of rails as will reader it. impossible foe Kaglish and 
German makers to enter into competition with the 
tussian rail-makers. The following are the measures 
which have received the simetion of the Government, 
and which will be made public in the course of a day or 
two: L, That in future a duty shall be imposed upon 
all imported rails. 2. ‘That all concessions to Russian 
railway companies, shall contain a clause compelling them 
to use not less than one half rails, of Russian manufac- 
‘ure. 3. To allow a premium to rail manufacturers, 
4 To give them orders for work extending over four or 
five yeirs. 5. To give them a special cheap rate of 
transit, not oaly for their manufac'ured rails, but also 
for their ores, pig iron, fuel and in fact all the materials 
of their trade, 1t will be noticed that, unless vigorous 
action be taken by those who are interested in the Kng- 
lish trade, these measures aro more than sufficient to 
effect their purpose. Labor in Russia is exceedingly 
cheap. New mines of the richest hematite and mag 
netic ores, are being discovered and opened daily and a 
great development is being made in mines already 
opened, Thus, in every respect excepting in the abnn- 
dance of coal, Russia will have the advantage of us. The 
engineers and tool-makers have also takea up the matter, 
and there is no doubt that concessions will also be made 
to them.” 





Tue Raiteoans oF THE UnitepStares.—The growth 
of our internal }nprovements during the one hundred 
years of our ¢ istence is shown more fully in the 
Manual of Railroads of the United States, for 1866-7, 
than in any other work we have scen. From it we learn 
that the cost of our railroads at the close of 1875 reach 
ed the enormous sum of $4,658,208,630, on which the 
gross earnings were $503,(65,505, and the net, $185 - 
506,438, while the dividends pud amounted to $74,- 
294,208, the Jargest amount ever paid for dividends in 








any year since the completion of the first railroad, 
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CHAPTER I. (Continued . 


liealizing now, for the first time, to its 
fullest extent, the great agony of seeing 
every hope of possessing the young girl 
whem he so worshipped, for ever snatched 
from him, Arthur, forgetting all else, ex- 
claimed, “Rosalie! You wilt not wed this 
unknown suitor for your haad ?” 

And Rosahe covered her face and sobbed, 
but answered not a word. 

The entreaty which Arthur had just ut- 
tered was the declaration of his love for 
her, which hitherto he had not dared to 
speak, and her sobs were the avewal that 
his passion was well reciprocated. Both 
understood, but neither had needed this 
contirmation of their love for each other. 

Arthur would paint the miniature like- 
ness of Rosalie Rathborne; yes, but for 
himself alone! Kosalie lost to him, her 
portrait should rest upon his heart so long 
as life lasted to him—should go with him to 
the grave. 

“You will paint my likeness when yon 
have completed Rosalie’s, will you not?” 
Augusta, with smiling entreaty said to the 
artist. 

He could but promise that he would do so. 

Augusta seldom entered Arthur's studio 
while Rosalie was sitting to him; he cculd 
not make a correct likeness, she knew, if 
his attention was constantly distracted ! 

Her motive for acting aid speaking thus 
was, that when her own turn came she 
might be alone and undisturbed with Ar- 
tbhur, and she would well improve the occa- 
sion. 

That Gresham must now have well avail- 
ed himself of his opportunities with Rosalie 
will be clear, if the reader has not already 
forgotten how our story commenced. 

Arthur was very long in completing the 


portrait; it was quite amazing to Sir Jonas 
the number of sittings that were required 
from Rosalie. 

lt was, however, nearly finished, when, 
one morning, the baronet came to the sindio 
when Rosalie was there with the artist, and 
and urged the latter to his utmost speed—~ 
tor Sir Jonas had just received notice that 
Rosalie’s intended husband would in a few 
days arrive to claim his bride. 

The agony of the lovers now culminated 
—Arthur first proposed that they should die 
together, next he pleaded with her for a se- 
cret marriuge. Rosalie could but know 
that even this last would be a terrible path 
for her to tread ; but it was by far the least 
horrible alternative to her—would not shut 
out for ever all hope; and besides, she loved 
Arthur with a devotion which was, even to 
herself, amazing. What suffering, with 
Arthur for her husband, could compare 
to that which she would know if forced into 
another's arms; and so clandestinely wed- 
ded these lovers were, as we already know. 

The man who had proposed for Kosalie’s 
hand arrived not as he had promised that 
he should; greatly against his will was he 
still detained from her, and many months 
flew by, and fearful events had happened 
before the day when he at last returned. 

The reader will long since have rightly 
guessed that it was Clarence Hartly who 
had proposed to Sir Jonas Rathborne for his 
daughter, and had been, as we have seen, 
gladly accepted by the baronet. 

And now that we have done with retro- 
gression, it is time to remember how long, 
and with what small ceremony, we have left 
Rosalie and Mistress Camelford standing 
together in that apartment of the so little 
frequented wing of Sir Jonas Rathborne’s 
mausion, 





CHAPTER II. 
LOVE LETTERS. 

Rosalie, when she had thrown open the 
door to her dreaded cousin, stood for some 
moments powerless to move a step, pale and 
trembling, and shrinking before the look 
which shot from Augusta’s cold and piercing 
cye. 

“Why, what ails you, Rosalie?” her cous- 
in asked. “Is it my coming hither which 
causes you to look so terrified.” 

Rosalie now staggered back a pace or 
two, and sank, almost fainting, upon a couch. 

“What has scared you? Why was not 
your door sooner opened to me ?—why were 
wy calls to you so long unanswered ?” 

These questions, with a short pause be- 
tween each of them, came, jerkingly and 
abruptly, from between Augusta’s pinched- 
up lips, 

“I—I cannot say!” faintly stammered 

“I—I am not very well, an 4 
were dozing on your couch, no 
doubt!” said Mistress Camelford, herself 
framing an apology for Rosalie’s seeming 
rudeness to her; and she felt convinced it 
was the right one, for where should her 
poor, meek cousin find spirit to offer an af- 


Rosalie. 
“And 











1ront which she could Dut KNOW would be 
well resented. 

Mistress Camelford seated herself beside 
Rosalie, and the latter shivered at the mere 
contact. Rosalie knew that her cousin had 
already wrought her much mischief, and 
feared the power she must soon possess to 
work her further harm; it was then no 
wonder that her cousin’s near approach 
should ever cause, as now it did, a shudder 
to pervade the heart of Rosalie. 

“Why, you are as cold as stone and trem- 
bling still!’ Augusta exclaimed, with quite 
a sympathetic tone of voice, as she took and 
held within her own the hands of Rosalie. 
“Indeed, I have observed,” Augusta contin- 
ued, “that for several months past you have 
been very pale, and have seemed frightfally 
nervous, starting at the most trifling word, 
if but abruptly spoken.” 

Rosalie drew away her hands, and avoid- 
ed, as much as on that couch was possible, 
further contact with her consin 

“It is moping so much alone in this 
dreary wing of the old mansion which de- 
presses your spirits, and so affects your bod- 
ily health !” was Mistress Camelford’s opin- 
ion; and she wondered at her cousin’s 
strange fancy, so long and constantly to 
shun the society that was offered to her. 
“But then, you know,” Augusta went on to 
say, “your whims must be obeyed, for you 
are Sir Jonas Rathborne’s daughter, and so, 
of course, sole mistress of his mansion.” 

Spite of herself, there was a slight dash 
of irony in the tone with which this was 
uttered, which did not escape Rosalie, who, 
however, answered not. 

“T have come hither this evening,” Mis- 
tress Camelford presently said, “to do you 
a little act of kindness, and to have a long 
chat with you.” 

The first, Rosalie could not by any possi- 
bility be made to believe, and the second, 
she would very gladly have avoided—such 
were her unspoken thoughts. 

“Yes, a kindness!” Augusta resumed; 
“for, having discovered whom it is Sir Jonas 
Rathborne has accepted for your husband, 
and taking pity on the suspense in which 
you have been so long held, | have at length 
resolved to break a promise I had given, 
and to reveal to you on your assurance of 
secresy, the name of yow future lord and 
master.” 

“I would hear no name—will hear no 
name!” Rosalie hastily exclaimed; then, 
checking herself, as she remembered how 
suspicious of every one and everything was 
always her cousin, and how little served to 
arouse her suspicions, Rosalie added, qui- 
etly, “I mean, at present !” 

“Ah! L understand!” Mistress Camelford 
observed, smilingly. “You would not learn 
the name of your future husband until the 
latest moment, that you may have no time 
to reflect and become disobedient to your 
good father, in case the gentleman pro- 
posed should prove some very detestable 
object.” 

She paused, that Rosalie might confirm 
the opinion just expressed, but that young 
lady showed no sign of speaking ; so— 

“Aim I not right?” asked Augusta, 

Thus pressed— 

“I—I cannot say—I—I do not know! 
Yes—perhaps !” stammered Rosalie. 

It was fortunate to Rosalie her cousin re- 
flected, that she would have no need of her 
father’s fortune, since her destined husband 
was known to be immensely rich. 

“But you are wrong, cousin,” Mistress 
Camelford presently said, “to entertain any 
fear concerning the man with whom you are 
to wed, for were L to tell you x 

«Tell me nothing relating to him —I do 
not care to hear!’ Rosahe hastily inter- 
rupted. 

“You are a strange girl, cousin,” Augusta 
remarked,—*indeed, you always were!” 

Rosalie shrank from hearing the name of 
a man, whose hopes it was now impossible 
for her to fulfil, and to whom she was to be, 
perhaps, the cause of heavy disappointment. 

“What is your opinion of ow young art- 
ist, Arthur Gresham ?” presently, and very 
suddenly, Augusta asked her cousin; and 
Rosalie — and it was no wonder — started, 
and her face and neck for a moment glowed 
with a rosy flush, which it was well for her 
that Mistress Camelford was just then too 
much absorbed with her pleasant reflections 
to perceive. 

Again Rosalie etammered and hesitated. 

“Cousin,” she began, — “really I— the 
question was a0 sudden—-I mean so strange, 
that [-——” 

Yes, yes, I know!” interrupted Augusta. 

e has been so indifferent to you, that you 
have scarcely given yourself the trouble to 
form an opinion concerning him.” 

“The truth is,” Rosalie’s cousin proceed- 
ed, “I am here with you this evening be- 
cause I need a confidant; even happimess 
may become a burden to us, if there be no 
one to whom we may speak of it.” 

Rosalie was wondering to what her cousin 
could be alluding, what it was she could 
possibly mean. She had not long to wait. 

“You, I know, Rosalie, will not betray my 
confidence.” 

In her own thoughts, Augusta added,—“I 
know she dare not.” 

“I—I have no desire to learn,” began 
Bosalie. 

“Oh! but you must!” exclaimed Mistress 
Camelford, not suffering her cousin to pro- 
ceed in her objection. ‘The secret I have 
80 long been compelled to keen within my 
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Ow? preast, has how vecame 80 Oppressive a 
burthen, that you, Rosalie, must share it 
with me.” 

Rosalie was growing more and more 
amazed. 

“To refuse to listen to me would be cruel, 
Rosalie, since you are the only one to whom 
I may speak of this secret,” Augusta said, 
and then a silence ensued, which, however, 
was soon again broken by Mistress Camel- 
ford. 

“You have formed no opinion of Arthur 
Gresham ? — well, Rosalie, I will tell you 
mine,—he is charming, and-—’” Augusta 
lowered her voice, and bending toward Ro- 
salie till her thin lips almost touched the 
young wife’s ear, whispered, “and 1 love 


Rosalie started from the couch, and gazed 
on her cousin with a territied expression. 

“You are surprised, I see, at my confes- 
sion,” Augusta said,—‘have, perhaps, be- 
lieved my heart incapable of that soft pas- 
sion? Well, you will now learn that yor 
have been mistaken !” 

“You— you love Arthur Greshaia ?” fal- 
tered Resalie. 

“With my whole soul!” exclaimed Mis- 
tress Camelford, enthusiastically, and rising 
also from the couch and again approaching 
Rosalie,—“with a fervor of devotion which 
I had believed it was impossible my heart 
could ever know.” 

Pity for Augusta and terror for herself, 
was in the gaze which Rosalie now fixed 
upon her cousin’s face. 

Boldly the widow returned that look, 
which rightly she understood not. 

“You are wondering, perhaps,” she said, 
“that no blushes paint my cheek, while I 
confess this to you? That is because I have 
no need to feel ashamed of my devotion for 
Arthur Gresham, for well does he return 
my love.” 

“Impossible!” was the ejaculation now 
wrung from Rosalie, which a moment's re- 
flection would have caused her to suppress, 
and of which, as soon as uttered, she re- 
pented, 

“What say you?” the widow loudly ex- 
claimed, and with an indignant frown. 

“T mean—” apologized Kosalie, and again 
with faltering accents, “I did not think that 
Arthur—Mr. Gresham, [ should suy—had 
ever spoken to you of —of fe 

“Of his love for me!’ added Augusta, 
concluding the sentence for her cousin. 
“Nor has he.”’ 

The young wife was well convinced that 
her husband had never been guilty of such 
treachery towards her, and yet, somehow, 
she felt relieved when Augesta hid so con- 
firmed her in that conviction. 

But she was about to hear seeming evi- 
dence of her husbands falsehood, well ecal- 
culated to trouble the most devoted faith. 

“No,” resumed Augusta, “Arthur Gresh- 
am has never spoken to me of his love, but 
almost a hundred times has he written to 
me, to declare how very, very dear I was to 
him !” 

Rosalie gazed affrightedly on her cousin : 
was she mad? for it was out of all possibil- 
ity that Arthur could be guilty of such at- 
rocious infamy; or was it—another agoniz- 
ing thought—was it that suspecting some- 
thing of the secret marriage, Augusta was 
thus probing her cousin’s heart in the hope 
to extort from her a confession of the dan- 
gerous truth ? 

“It is some months since Arthur's first 
letter to me,” and by a circumstance which 
Augusta mentioned, Rosalie recognized that 
it must have been scarcely a month after 
her own marriage. 

Oh ! it was impossible !—impossible ! and 
this was a well-contrived scheme of her 
cousin’s to drive her to confession — yes, 
Rosalie was certain of that, and even so, 
was better than to know Arthur so false and 
cowardly to one, who for his sake had sacri- 
ficed so much. 

But Rosalie’s faith in her husband was to 
be yet more terribly shaken. 

“Laura Hutchinson, my waiting maid— 
you know her ?” continued the widow, “has 
been the confidential messenger of Arthur 
and myself. Ah, cousin!” and Augusta 
spoke with perfect rapture, “Arthur's first 
letter was so timid, so respectful, that it 
was not possible that I could feel offended 
by it; then, by degrees, emboldened by my 
indulgence, his letters became more ardent, 
and at length his love grewinto a delirium, 
and then 1 forgot all my pride, and, in my 
turn, I wrote to him.” 

“You wrote to him ?” exclaimed Rosalie, 
her heart swelling almost to bursting with 
a terrible agony. 

“You would not wonder at that, Rosalie, 
were you of a less icy nature,” replied Mis- 
tress Camelford, “for I long had loved him 
—almost from the first moment he had en- 
tered this dwelling.” 

The young wife wrung her hands, and 
choked back the groan which was struggling 
to break forth from her o’ercharged heart. 

“Yes, I loved him more and more !”’ the 
widow continued, “and his passion has been 
as discreet as it is profound.” 

“Oh !” thought Rosalie, “was ever wife so 
tried—so tortured as I am now ?” 

“Arthur knows that all must depend on 
me—remembers that he is no more than a 
poor artist—and that it must be mine to 
subdue my uncle’s pride, and to obtain his 
consent to mv alliance with one. in warldlwv 








esulmation, so far beneath the niece or dir 
Jonas Rathborne. In my very first letter 
to Arthur, I told him to be cautious how he 
compromised me ; to give no cause of suspi- 
cion to the baronet, and that soon I would 
bring him to our wish, but would never wed 
without his consent—would never be guilty 
of such wicked disobedience to the man who 
had been my only friend—almost a father to 
me. 

This was spoken with a very virtuous air, 
and was another pang to Rosalie. Not that 
she gave credit to her cousin for sincerity, 
for she was well-assured that it was only 
because Sir Jonas Rathborne was rich that 
his niece showed herself so dutiful to him ; 
but it was a too painful reproach to Rosalie 
for her own dissedience to her father. 

But only for one instant could this dis- 
turb her; she had now, at this moment, 
romething far more terrible with which to 
wrestle. Was Augusta speaking the truth? 
Was Rosalies’s husband the monster that 
Mistress Camelford, so all-unconscious of 
the fact, was striving to depict him? No! 
Augusta might swear it—the whole world 
might declare it—it was impossible ! 

“It is no wonder you have not suspected 
our love,” the widow proceeded to say ; “for 
a3 ff unceasingly he feared the presence of 

4 dangerous witness, Arthur Gresham has 
never addressed to me a word, not even @ 
look, which could betray to me the secret of 
his heart ; and I have never urged the ful- 
filment of the promise which, as you willl 
remember, he long since made me, to paint 
wy portrait. ‘Those would have been happy 
meetings which that task would have 
brought, but they would have been danger- 
ous—imight have led to a premature discov- 
ery of our love, you know! But,” Mistress 
Camelford added, her face radiant with 
smiles, and her voice trembling with an al- 
most perfect ecstacy, “our letters, and the 
hopes we cherish for the future, are our re- 
wards for a reserve which, to both of us, 
has been none the less a torture because so 
absolutely necessary.” 

All this sounded to Rosalie like a dream, 
as she stood, constantly, while her cousin 
was speaking, whisperingly repeating to 
herself, “Impossible—impossible |” 

“And now that I have told you of this 
dear secret of my heart, good night, Rosa- 
lie. I feel satistied, now that I have taken 
you into my contidence. It is so delicious, 
cousin, as you, perhaps, may some day 
know, to speak to others of him we love. I 
have no fear that you will betray me; some 
day, I may ask you to help me, and the ex- 
pression of my gratitude would be to rein- 
state you fully in your father’s love, which 
of late’—this hypocrite added—‘and with- 
out any reason, that I have been able todis- 
cover, has almost entirely forsaken you.” 

Mistress Augusta Camelford having tak- 
en, and very slightly pressed Rosalie’s pas- 
sive hand, turned and left her, with her own 
heart, such as it was, greatly relieved, and 

with her mind well satisfied that her cousin, 
even if she liked it not, must be to her a 
very useful ally when called upon to aid her 
with Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

Her marriage with old Martin Camelford 
had been the first great mistake of Augus- 
ta’s life; we shall see to what her second 
will lead, 

Mistress Camelford had no sooner quitted 
the room, than Rosalie, aroused from that 
species of lethargy, that overpowering stu- 
por into which almost the first words of her 
cousin’s strange revelation had plunged 
her, darted to the door, closed and made it 
fast; then hurrying towards the window, 
dashed aside the curtains, and threw it 
open. 

This time no screen was placed before the 
fire, she extinguished no hyht, could think 
of nothing now save the dreadful tale to 
which, stunned, and with every sense aimost 
entirely annihilated, she had been compelled 
80 very long, almost an age, it had seemed 
to her, to listen. 

She leaned eagerly forward once more 
from the window, listening, and striving to 
pierce the outer darkness; she heard her 
name whispered, threw down the rope-lad- 
der, and Arthur Gresham, for the second 
time that night, ascended to the apartment. 

Rosalie stood and gazed upon him for 
some moments, powerless to utter a word. 

“Here I am again, and alive!” Arthur 
exclaimed gaily, then—*It was rather haz- 
ardous to leave the candles burning while I 
ascended ;” and continued, while hastily 
drawing up the ladder, reclosing the win- 
dow, and replacing the curtains before it, 
“you knew I would return as soon as your 
charming cousin had left you. Is it possi- 
ble that you have only now got rid of her ?” 
Then without waiting for an answer, he rat- 
tled on—*Perhaps you are not aware, my 
love, that two not very gentle hands were 
on my throat a while ago, as soon as I had 
reached the ground? It is a fact, though! 
I wonder what the fellow meant by it? He 
did not give me the opportunity to ask him, 
and not being at all gifted like a cat, it was 
quite impossible that I should distinguish 
an the utter darkness what the r&scal was 

like. It cannot surely be that we are sus- 
pected, and that this fellow was set to cap- 
ture me?” 

“Arthur!” Rosalie now said faintly. 

“No, no!” Arthur continued, still busy at 
the window, and without observing his 
wife; “be not alarmed, my darling, that is 
not likely—some night-prowler, most prob+ 
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wory, WOO ChougNt chat Fr mIg_Ne nave a nt- 
tle money in my pockets. At any rate, I 
managed to hurl him into the hollow yon- 
der, and drove the senses out of him fora 
while, for I waited several minutes and did 
not hear him stir. It would not much 
grieve me to know that I had broken a few 
of the ruffian’s ribs.” 

Now, at last, he turned towards Rosalie— 
approaching to embrace her—looked into 
her face, and recoiled terrified. 

“Good heavens! dear Rosalie?” he ex- 
claimed, “what is the matter ?—what has 
happened ?” 

“No, no! it is impossible !—it is impossi- 
ble!” again murmured the young wife. 

“What is impossible, my love?” Gresham 
asked, fearing that something terrible had 
happened which had unsettled her wits, so 
wild and scared she looked. 

“What is impossible, love?” Gresham 
again repeated. 

“That all your love and devotion for me, 
apparently so real and honest, should be, 
asshe would cause me to believe, but basest 
seeming and vilest treachery!” Rosalie 
exclaimed, with great fervour; then, as 
sobbing she threw herself into her hus- 
band’s arms. “No; my life and soul upon 
your truth, Arthur. “Lis she, and only she, 
who is false; and the tale with which she 
almost rent my heart asunder, a li 
most atrocious lie !”’ 

And still she wept, while clinging firmly, 
confidently, to her young husband, who 
was, indeed, as true and as devoted to her 
as she, with all her confidence restored by 
looking into his eyes, had now pronounced 

im. 

Rosalie was right; it was impossible to 
gaze into her husband’s frank and honest 
face; and not be well assured that the 
blank amazement it depicted was no false 
and hypocritical display, bnt the true re- 
flection of what indeed he felt. 

“Of what in heaven’s name, dear Rosalie, 
are you raving ?” Arthur cried. It is your 
cousin—Mistress Augusta Camélford—of 
whom you are speaking, is it not ?” 

Rosalie bowed assently. 

“Well, then,” her husband continued, 
“let me hear what’tis she has been saying 
to you?” 

“Oh, it was horrible—it was horrible!” 
Rosalie, shuddering, said. 

And Arthur strove to calm his poor young 
wife; and in the end he partially suc- 
ceeded. 

“Come, darling,” Arthur urged, “let me 
hear at once what ‘tis I have to combat ? 
Of our marrige, it is not possible your 
cousin should have the slightest notion ; 
but it may be that she has suspected how 
deeply [love you, Rosalie; and if her heart 
be as base as you believe it, may have 
sought to blacken me in your thoughts.” 

“She has bewildered, territied me!” 
cried ‘Rosalie. “And while she was so 
rruelly speaking, there were, I will confess 
it, Arthur, moments when I almost be- 
lieved the wicked libel she was so smoothly 
pouring forth.” 

“Rosalie!” exclaimed Arthur, ina tone 
and with a look of reproach to his young 
wife. 

“You were not near me then, dear Ar- 
thur,” she murmured, apologetically. “I 
could not then, as now, look into your face, 
and gather courage from its truthful 
exprossion to resist her shocking calumnies— 
which, after all,” Rosalie presently added, 
“had their brief influence only on my mind, 
but never reached my heart, or I should 
have fallen dead before her.” 

Her husband drew her to his breast, and 
fondly again embraced and kissed her. 

Then, seating her, and placing himself! 
beside her, he held both of her hands with) 
in one of his own, while his other arm en- 
circled her waist. 

Had a particle of doubt yet lingered in 
Rosalie’s mind, it had been banished now. 

“Now dearest,” Gresham said, “let me 
hear what was the terrible insinuation ?” 

“Insinuation!” exclaimed Rosalie, and 
shivered. ‘Ah, if it had been only that !” 

‘The coherency, now, of her relation, the 
reproduction of almost every, the exact, 
words which Mistress Camelford had with 
such unalloyed gratification uttered, proved 
how deeply they had been imprinted on 
Kosalie’s mind—how great the suffering 
they had carried to her heart. 

When she had concluded, her husband 
remained a few moments silent, and his 
looks were greatly troubled and perplexed. 

« Poor Rosalie,” Gresham at length said, 
pityingly and retlectingly, “ it was, indeed, 
strongly to test your faith in the truth and 
honor of your husband.” 

Then, starting to his feet, he exclaimed 
vehemently : 

“Shall I swear to you, Rosalie, that 
never in my life have I written a single 
word to your cousin Augusta; that never 
letter have I received from her?—that I 
have never thought of Mistress Camelford, 
save as one who might hereafter help us in 
our strait—shall I swear this to you, Ro- 
salie ?” 

“Oh, no, Arthur, no!” his young wife 
earnestly cried, throwing her arms around 
his neck, and clinging to him confidingly. 

Arthur again expressed his fears that 
Mistress Camelford had begun to s' t. 
if not the marriage of her cousinand him- 
self, at least their love for each other; and 
that, in all vrobability. the man who had 





that might so strangely attacked Artnur 
had been employed by Augusta to watchand 
set upon him. And those letters, Arthur 
thought, had been invented by Augusta, 
with the hope that so she might extort con- 
fession from her cousin. 

Rosalie could well judge Mistress Camel- 
ford, and did not believe that she, as yet, 
possessed the slightest suspicion of her own 
and Arthur's secret. 

What, then, was the mystery of those 
letters ? 

Conjecture after conjecture was started 
by husband and by wife, only to be dis- 
carded almost as soon as formed. 

“To whatever it may lead,’ entreated 
Rosalie of her husband, “let our marriage 
be soon revealed. If you knew how daily 
and hourly I suffer atthe thought of my 
disobedience to my father—of the shame 
I feel at my constant hypocrisy to him !” 

And Arthur knew that his Rosalie would 
ere long become « mother, and that soon 
they must, or fly from the mansion of Sir 
Jonas Rathborne, or confess a!l, hoping in 
his mercy and forgiveness. 

“If we could but delay a little longer,” 
Arthur said, “I should have no fear, dear 
Rosalie ; for with a friend so influential, so 
good and true to me as Clarence Hartly— 
with him to plead for us, and to stand be- 
tween us and your father’s wrath—our 
ultimate, nay, even speedy, triumph, would 
be certain !” 

But Clarence Hartley was not there, and 
so they must rely on other means to win 
the pardon of Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

And then, again, the thought of both re- 
curred with a species of terror, to Mistress 
Augusta Camelford, and to the mystery of 
those letters. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
A DUEL IN THE SNOW. 

It was some two or three weeks after the 
events detailed in our last chapter, and on 
a brilliantly moonlight night, that Arthur 
Gresham was walking, for exercise, as he 
had said, hurriedly backwards and forwards 
on the road which led past the mansion of 
Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

Hurriedly, in the first place, because the 
night was very cold; there had been a 
heavy fall of snow, followed by intense frost, 
and roads and fields were firm and hard, 
and the crisp snow crackled beneath his 
feet at every step he trod. 

And in the second place, hurriedly, be- 
cause his thoughts were ina tumult, and 
his busy brain commanded that his limbs 
should not be still and idle. 

Those letters were still to Arthur Gresham 
and his young wife, an unravelled mystery; 
each day their situation was becoming 
more distressing, more harrowing to them 
both ; the time was rapidly nearing when 
Rosalie would become a mother, and the 
secret of their marriage was still undis- 
closed, and Arthur was still without courage 
to reveal it. Nothing further had occurred 
that could cause them to believe they were 
suspected; indeed everything went to 
prove the contrary, 

Of one thing now he took good care— 
never fora moment to be alone with Mis- 
tress Augusta Camelford. 

Better that he and his young wife should 
fly and conceal themselves for awhile from 
Sir Jonas Rathborne’s anger, was Arthur's 
thoughts, for in her present condition its 
violent expression would kill poor, tender, 
and delicate Rosalie; and with her would 
another life be sacrificed—that other life 
which she was bearing now within her own. 

He knew not what to do, nor on what to 
resolve; for himself come what might; he 
had no dread; it was for Rosalie, his dear 
young wife, he trembled. 

Oh, that his good friend Clarence Hartley 
were now beside him ! 

But the wish was vain ; Clarence was far 
away, and in all probability, would not re- 
turn in time to aid him. 

What must he do—what must he do ? 

And as that desparing thought dashed 
through his brain, he suddenly stood still— 
a burst of laughter from several voices, at 
that moment, rang out upon the still night 
air, repeated and multiplied by surrounding 
echoes. 

Gresham looked forward, and saw ap- 
proaching,*° on the road before him, the 
bright moonlight rendering every surround- 
ing objectas minutely visible almost as in 
the broadest light of day, a band of five or 
six, evidently young men, all well and fash- 

ionably dressed, and clearly, judging by 
their boisterous tongues and somewhat un- 
steady gait, all of them considerably flush- 
ed with wine. 

If Gresham had not been so greatly 
absorbed with his distressing reflections, he 
would long before have heard the laughter 
of ; these ymen {growing louder as they 
neared him, and would have avoiied them, 
and the interruption to his thoughts, which 
even a moment,s contact with them would 
be certain to produce, But now it was too 
late for that ; they were within a few yards 
of him, and consequences so fatal, that their 
prognostication would have seemed like 
madness, _ to rae from Arthur's 
meeting with one, at least, of this seeming- 
ly jovial party. . 

When Arthur Gresham had arrived face 
to face with these men, who had been 
much too freely indulging in an evenine’s 





carousal, he sougnt tO pass inein quieciy, 
and without the exchange of a word; but 


that tas not to be, for these bacchanaliang 
formed themselves into aline across the 
road, and blocked the way to him, while 
one of their party shouted forth— 

“What lonely night-bird have we here ?” 
Then continued, addressing Arthur, “Are 
you an owl, ora stray bat, ora highway- 
man on a search for plunder ?” 

“If the latter, pray have mercy on us, 
and spare our lives !” said another. 

“Come,” added a third, “if you are a 
gentleman say so ?” 

“And if you are nothing more than an 
honest man, do not be ashamed to confess 
it ?” shouted again the first who had 


ken. 

“I am, I hope, both an honest man and a 
gentleman,” Arthur good-humoredly said, 
having no idea of being offended with ut- 
terances which were but the overflowings of 
the wine cup. Then, as pleasantly, he re- 
quested that they would suffer him to pass. 

But at the first sound of Arthur’s voice, 
one of these so nearly inebriated young 
gentlemen had started, and then advanced 
closely and rudely, and almost stumbled 
against Gresham, who drew back a step, his 
anger a little excited. 

“Oho!” exclaimed this rough assailant, 
who had not before spoken, “I recognise 
this fellow !” 

Arthur now, in his turn, advanced, and 
a oy closely at the speaker, who contin- 
w 


“Yes, I know him, to my cost !” 

“And I, too, ise you, sir!” said Ar- 
thur, his voice quivering with a rage he 
was endeavoring to control, “and cannot un- 
derstand the meaning of this insult.” 

“That does not matter to me, and I shall 
continue to insult you,” said the other. 

“Be advised, Mr. Albert Marsden, and 
say no more,” Gresham urged. “I can have 
given you no cause thus to outrage me, and 
know that when sober reflection shall have 
come to you, you will be sorry for your 
present words.” 

“Oh, indeed! You think so?” Albert 
Marsden sneered ; and was about to contin- 
ue, but his friends gathered around him, 
and held, and remonstrated with him. 

On the first insulting word which had 
been hurled at Arthur, he was held from 
inflicting instant chastisement on Albert 
Marsden only by the remembrance of his 
Rosalie. Arthur knew to what a blow giv- 
en and received must lead, and so, for his 
young wife’s sake, would endure to the very 
utmost limit which would leave his honour 
and his courage unassailed. 

Albert Marsden shook himself free of his 
friends who had been endeavoring to re- 
strain him, well-knowing what must follow 
should he continue as he had now begun. 

“A gentleman!” shouted Albert Mars- 
den, derisively ; “he has told you that he is 
a gentleman; well, he has told you a lie 
—he is a miserable sneak —a miserable 
sneak !” 

“Enongh, sir—enough !” Arthur exclaim- 
ed, boiling with fury. 

“Enough for you, perhaps, but not for 
me!” said the other, “and you must hear 
more.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Marsden, are you 
mad ?” expostulated the young man who 
had first of all addressed Arthur. 

1 “Ah!” exclaimed Marsden, as if suddenly 
remembering, “to be sure! Look at him !” 
he pursued, speaking to the friend who was 
still expostulating with him, and pointing 
mockingly towards Gresham —‘this, Ger- 
ald, is the dauber—artist he dares to call 
himself —with whom, as I have already 
told you, your father’s amiable widow is so 
tremendously fascinated !” 

| “Oh, indeed!” now sneered Gerald Cam- 
elford, no longer seeking to interpose and 
stay the insults of which his friend Albert 
Marsden was so extremely lavish. ‘So 
this is Mr. Arthur Gresham! Well, I wish 
him joy of Mistress Augusta Camelford, 
and care not how soon he shall give her the 
right to bear his name, that I may cease to 
remember she has ever borne ours; to the 
name of Gresham she would, doubtless, be 
an honor, to that of Camelford, she is a 

tion.” 

“So, there are, now, two of you!’’ Arthur 
very quietly said. “Well, go your ways, 
and suffer me now to pass on mine, and in 
the morning, when you are sober, you shall 
hear from me !”’ 

“To-night—I will kill you to-night, with- 
phy next hour!’’ shouted Albert Mars- 

en, furiously approaching Arthur, who, 
dashing him Br gree him reeling into 
the arms of one of his friends, while Gerald 
Camelford and the rest placed themselves 
before Arthur, and resolutely barred his 
way. 

Ai of them knew how Albert Marsden 
had been jilted by Augusta, and when told 
that his second repulse had been due to 
Gresham, it may be easily understood with 
whom were their sympathies. 

Gerald Camelford reflected a moment, 
and these were his thoughts :— 

Albert Marsden was a dead shot; that 
had been proved. 

Young Camelford had no reason for wish- 
ing that Gresham might be killed, except 
that which arose from rye 4 with the 
artist’s opponent, and a desire that the 
widow. whom of course. he now. as he had 





always done, simce her marriagé with’ his 
father, most thoroughly hated, should be 
made to suffer some heavy punishment for all 
her past iniquities ; and what chastisement 
could be made so terrible to her as the death 
of the man whom, as he had been assured 
by Marsden, she loved almost to a state of 
frenzy. 

Consciously or otherwise, mattered not, 
but Arthur Gresham had destroyed the 
dearest and most cherished hopes of Albert 
Marsden, and the latter and Gerald Camel- 
ford were fast friends—ergo: Arthur Gresh- 
am was the enemy of both, and must be re- 
moved. 

But Marsden had been drinking heavily, 
was Gerald Camelford’s next thought, and 
his hand might prove unsteady should the 
duel at once vecur? But, no; Marsden had 
greatly recovered, was now just- sufficiently 
elevated by the wine he had taken to be 
firm and determined, and both hand and 
eye would be more steady now than on the 
morrow, when he would be shattered and 
tremulous from this night’s debauch. 

Thought is rapid, and these reflections 
occupied the mind of Gerald scarce a mo- 
ment, and then he said aloud, addressing 
Gresham— 

“It is inevitable that you should fight 
with my friend Marsden; and with this 
bright moonhght. by which the merest 
speck may be perceived at I know not how 
many paces distant, I cannot comprehend 
why you should seek a postponement of 
your encounter. ” 

“Cannot you?’ Marsden, ta tingly, ex- 
claimed. ‘Then your mental perception 
must be very limited! I understand the 
gentleman’s wish for delay!” he continued, 
even more goadingly. ‘He would bruit our 
quarrel abroad, would place himself under 
the protection of the law, because he better 
loves a paint-brush than a pistol bullet.” 

Arthur Gresham was now, indeed, stung 
past all further endurance, and so expressed 
his readiness to determine at once, and in 
any way, his bullying adversary might de- 
sire, the quarrel which had been so unjust- 
ly, and, of course, to the artist, so unac- 
countably fastened upon him. 

The dee of the party strove to promote 
a reconciliation, but it was now too late. 

“Gentlemen,” said young Camelford, 


“where shall be fought this duel, now 60 
perfectly resolved upon ?” 

“Yonder, in the dell!’ suggested one of 
his friends; and the dell was considered to 
be the very best of all known places for 
such a piece of work, and the suggestion 
was adopted. 

Gerald Camelford volunteered to procure 
pistols from-his own house, which was 
scarcely half a mile from the spot on which 
these preliminaries of a deadly fray were 
now being arranged, and with more cool- 
ness than these same men would have 
brought to their preparations for a feast. 

When young Cameltord had departed on 
his errand, the others set forth, and pro- 
ceeded briskly on their way towards the 
dell, to reach which they had but a short 
distance to traverse; so that it could be 
only their impatience for the encounter, or 
to prevent their blood from stagnating in 
the cold of that frosty night, which caused 
them thus to hurry forward. 

Arthur Gresham alone walked slowly, and 
soon were the others considerably in ad- 
vance of him; and then Albert Marsden 
stopped for a moment in his walk to turn 
and call out, loudly— 

“Are you sure Mr. Gresham, that if left 
to your own guidance, you will not mistake 
your way to the dell?” ‘ 

Arthur replied not to this last insult; it 
flew past him and touched him not; indeed, 
he searcely heard the words or understood 
their covert meaning, he was now so thor- 
oughly absorbed with thoughts of his poor 
Rosalie. 

Should he fall in this encounter, which it 
was impossible that he had ever done aught 
to provoke, what, then, would be the fate of 
his poor young wife ? 

What would become of her, and of the in- 
nocent, helpless child of which she sovn 
would be the mother. 

Left to the tender mercies of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne and his niece, with no husband, 
no father living to shelter them, what 
would be the fate of mother and child ? 

And this duel, so suddenly foreed upon 
him—-so unavoidable now ? Oh! was Heaven 
about to punish him that he had imade of 
Rosalie a disobedient daughter? But no! 
ee would have pity on her, if not on 

im! 


It was impossible that, ere rushing to 
this encounter, he should again behold his 
wife; he could not even write to her. More 
than the bitterness of death was in the 
thought that he perhaps was fated never 
more on earth to behold his darling Rosalie 
—was not to be permitted once to look up- 
on, nor hold within his arms the child of 
her bosom. 

But these thoughts caused him to trem- 
ble, and must, if ible, be shaken aside; 
so he quickened his steps, and strode on- 
wards towards the dell. 

As he reached it, Albert Marsden said in- 
solently to him : 

“It is really you? We had begun to fear 
that, instead of to this place, you had taken 
the road towards the dwelling of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne !” 

That observation vroduced, apparently, 
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no effect on Gresham; and his antéyonist 
was amazed ut the coolness—the cul, reso- 
lute courage that he beheld. 

The refulgent moon brilliantly illuminat- 
ed with its cold, blue light every tree and 
stump which grew around the dell, in the 
centre of which Albert and his friends were 
now grouped; while Arthur Gresham leaned 
thoughtfully aguinst a tree, some paces dis- 
tant from these men, who seemed, all of 
them, to be his foes, and to be anxious for 
his death. 

So, at least, Arthur believed; but he was 
wrong. They cared little one way or the 
other; but, of the two, would perhaps have 
preferred that there should be no duel at 


Snow was thickly spread on ground and 
bush, covered every bough and bramble ; 
and particles of snow were sparkling, here 
and there, in the pale wounlight, with ever 
varying coruscations. 

“Hark! what is that?” suddenly ex- 
claimed one of the party. 

All listened ; and the rapid “click-clack— 
click-clack” of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
hard, frost-bound road was distinctly heard 
—tne sound, at first faint und distant, be- 
coming every instant louder and nearer. 

It was Gerald Camelford, who, returning 
—not on foot,as he had gone, but well- 
mounted on one of his best steeds, and at 
its fastest trot—was eager to arrive with 
the weapons necessary for that gentlemanly 
butchery which nothing avw would have 
power to avert. 

, Gerald Camelford soon arrived near the 
spot where he was awaited, dismounted, se- 
cured his horse to the branch of a tree, and 
descended into the dell. 

| Arthur Gresham was asked if he would 
choose a second from amongst the men 
there assembled. 

“Whom they pleased,” ho said, calmly; 
“it mattered not to him.” 

One was chosen for him: Gerald Camel- 
ford was, as will have been surmised, with 
his friend Marsden. 

The ground was measured out; Arthur 
Gresham, still leaning against u tree, seem- 
ing unconscious of all that was proceeding ; 
for these might be his last moments upon 
earth, and he was devoting them te thoughts 
of his poor young wife—of his darling Ko- 
salie 


Arthur’s second advanced, and offered 
him a choice of pistols. He aroused himself 
in a moment, gi one of the weapons, 
and followed his second to the spot which 
that gentleman had selected as the one on 
which Gresham should stand to receive his 
adversary’s fire. 

But as Arthur took the ground that had 
been chosen for him, one of the party, who 
had throughout striven peacably to adjust 
the quarrel that had so unexpectedly urisen, 
hastily exclaimed : 

“Place him not there, with yonder tree at 
his back—it would be murder!” 

“Cowards !” said Arthur, between his set 
teeth, and glancing with keen contempt on 
Albert Marsden, and from him to the sec- 
onds. 

Then advancing to the gentleman, who 
had just spoken, Arthur said to him: 

“You have proved to me, sir, that there 
is, at all events, one man of honor amongst 
my enemies here to-night!” 

“Tam not your enemy, Mr. Gresham,” 
was the response. aan 

“Then will you be my second in this mis- 
erable affair?” asked Gresham. 

“If you desire it--yes !” was the reply. 

The ground was marked out afresh, and, 
this time, both men fairly placed, evidently 
to the great chagrin of Albert) Marsden 
and his friend and second, Gerald Camel- 
ford. 

Should he entrust his last appointed sec- 
ond with a message to poor Rosalie, if his 
should be the lot to fall, as was most prob- 
able with so skillful an antagonist? had 
flashed through Arthur's brain. 

“No; for if he did, he must reveal to this 
stranger all that Rosalie was to him, and he 
to her, or compromise, perhaps, her fame. 
Yes, he would be silent, and would place his 
trust in Heaven to bear him scatheless 
through this night’s evil work ; or, should 
he fall, to soften to Rosalie the terrible 
blow, and give her strength to bear it.” 

“Are you rewly?” Marsden impatiently 
shouted. 

“Yes!” Arthur ina loud, firm voice re- 
plied. 

The signal was given, and the report of 
one pistol was followed so sharply by the 
other as to blend them almost into one and 
the same sound. 

The smoke from their weapons rose stead- 
ily, and floated away on the dry night air, 
and then Albert Marsden was seen lying, a 
huddled heap upon the snow which he, but 
@ moment before, had been with such im- 
patient vigor trampling beneath his feet; 
while Arthur Gresham was reeling, and, but 
for his second, who caught him in his arms, 
would also have fallen to the ground. 

But Arthur had been but slightly hit in 
his left shoulder, and soon he steadied him- 
self and approached Albert Marsden. His 
term of life would in a few moments end; 
Arthur’s bullet had passed through his ad- 
versary’s lungs, and his warm life’s blood 
was gushing away, dissolving the snow in 
which he lay, and changing its pure and 
solid white into a purple and liquid stream. 

“My horse is there, fly for a physician !” 





“Let no one stir! said Albert Marsden, 
very faintly—“anoiher minute and I shall 
have ceased to live!” Then, addressing 
Gerald Camelford, the dying man faltered 
slowly, “Seek not to avenge me, Gerald. 
Mr. Gresham, you are a brave man, and a 
good shot; my blind rage had rendered my 
hand unsteady, and now, I—I am glad of 
it; and I—I am rightly punished.” Then 
he signed to Gresham to draw nearer to 
him, and it was in the merest whisper only 
that he could add,—“‘See Laura Hutchin- 
son; say it was my dying wish that she 
should tell you all—yes, all!’’"—and then a 
faint gasp, and he was gone—had sought 
and found his own death, and in the very 
prime of his youthful being. 

“Yes, in the morning I will speak with 
this Laura Hutchinson,” thought Arthur; 
but he was mistaken, he was not tosee her, 
nor was the mystery of the lette:s to be 
cleared away for many years to come, 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE MORNING AFTER THE DUET. 

At the breakfast-table on the morning 
following the late eventful scenes, Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, in company with Mistress 
Augusta Camelford, had seated himself, 
and, in testy tones, was remarking on the 
strange conduct of his daughter in keeping 
herself so secluded. This was the oppor- 
tunity his niece required to stil! further in- 
gratiate herself in the good opinion of the 
deluded Baronet. 

“Ah! how different to her are you, 
Augusta!” and the baronet sighed in com- 
pany with his niece. 

And Sir Jonas was right in his observa- 
tion he had just made. but not in the 
sense which he believed—there was, indeed, 
a vast difference in the disposition of the 
cousins. 

«Tis you, Augusta,” the baronet pres- 
ently said, who most are like a daughter 
to me, and I shall not prove ungrateful for 
your disinterested love.” 

Mistress Camelford gently pressed the 
hand of her uncle, then carried it to her 
thin, cold lips. 

At this moment, Rosalie, notwithstand- 
ing she had just previously excused her- 
self on the plea of illness, entered the break- 
fast-room. 

Mistress August Camelford quick!y drop- 
ped the hand which, slowly and with such 
seeming emotion, she had raised. 

ie, on entering the breakfast-room, 
had perceived, and had understood that 
her cousin was adding another link to the 
chain which she had long been casting 
around the Baronet; but it could cause her 
no surprise, nor did it trouble her ; thoughts 
of her father’s money, and ’twas that, she 
knew, at which her cousin aimed, had 
never occupied her mind, it was her father’s 
love that was desired by her heart; if 
Augusta would have left her that, Rosalie, 
without struggle, had yielded to her all the 
rest. 

Not of Augusta, nor of her treachery, not 
even of her father, nor of the love which so 
unjustly he had withdrawn from her, was 
Rosalie thinking as now she anxiously 
glanced around that room. 

Arthur Gresham was not there. 

His young wife was, indeed, on this 
morning, especially, very ill and suffering, 
and would have dared to offend her father 
by remaining in her own wing of the man- 
sion, which, in good truth, it was not now 
fit that she should leave, but she had 
thought of her husband—who only in the 
stealthy way in which we have seen, and 
at night, could reach her appartments—and 
of what he would endure when hearing 
that she was too unwell to meet him, with 
the others at the breakfast-table, as they 
had always met since Arthur had been a 
dweller in tha mansion, and to exchange 
with him that stolen glance to which they 
were compelled to limit their morning 
greeting. 

Weak and ill, searcely able to drag her- 
self so far—yet, for Arthur’s sake, and 
something, too, perhaps, for her own, for 
that one, accustomed look would strength. 
en the courage which its loss would cer- 
tainly depress—the fond young wife had 
struggled to that room, in the full confi, 
dence of beholding her hushand, and shes 
saw him not—no, Arthur Gresham was no; 

ere. 

But Rosalie was ready with a consolin 
excuse for her husband's absence; he h 
told her on the previous night, when about 
to descend in his usual way from her ap- 
partments, that he should take a brisk 
walk, and endeavour to decide on how best 
to proceed with a disclosure which might 
not longer be delayed. Arthur had too 
greatly fatigued himself; with long walk- 
ing and great anxiety had become exhaust- 
ed, and so, on that morning, had slept over 
long, but presently would he with her. 
Yes, that was it; and so, not daring to 
look towards the door, she, every time it 
opened to admit a servant, listened with the 
hope that she should hear her hushband’s 
step, but it came not; vainly was she be- 
lieving that Arthur would presently occupy 
his usual chair in that room,—for the de- 
eree had gone forth that not till many and 
torturing years had rolled away over the 
heads of both, were they again to look up- 
on each other, 

Sir Jonas Rathborne and his niece could 
neither of them fail to vreceive that Rosa- 





ue was very pale—far more pale, even, 
than had of late been usual with her. 

Rosalie meekly hoped her father would 
forgive her, for she was really very unwell. 

And the Baronet said there was nothing 
the matter with her, in his opinion, but a 
moping discontent, which was most justifi- 
able and most ungrateful, and proved her 
to possess a very wicked disposition And 
he appealed to Mistress Augusta Camelford 
to contirm what he had said, but that lady 
had, just then, her reasons, as we know, her 
wishing to conciliate Rosalie, so she sought 
to waive the subject. 

“And Mr. Arthur Gresham !” grumbling- 
ly resumed the Baronet; “he has chosen 
this morning to absent himself from my 
breakfast-table! I thought he had per- 
fectly understood that, having become an 
inmate of my mansion, he was expected 
always to conform to its custom !” 

But Augusta interposed warmly to avert 
the Baronet’s anger from him whom she 
confidently believed was her devoted lover, 
and urged that no doubt the artist had 
been working till very late on the pre 
vious night on the picture which he was 
painting for Sir Jonas. 

But this was one of the Baronet’s most 
ill-tempered mornings, and he had many 
of them, and on such occasions he was not 
to be reasoned back into good humour; 
there was nothing for it but to let him be 
till he should think proper to recover his 
amiability. 

“T do not for get that Iam a Baronet !” 
the old gentleman exclaimed, with a feeling 
of injured dignity, ‘of ancient and honour- 
able ancestry ; and that Iam well entitled 
to that respect from great and simple 
which I have always exacted, and will con- 
tinue to demand. 

And in a great huff, he despatched a ser- 
vant to Arthur Greshain’s room with Sir 
Jonas Rathborne’s compliments, and was 
he to expect the favor of Mr. Gresham’s 
company at breakfast that morning ?” 

The Baronet lay himself back majesti- 
cally in his chair; thus would he conde- 
scend to listen to the artist's excuse and 
apologies, and the look of offended dignity 
which that gentleman would receive would 
be to him an amply sufficient reproof. Sir 
Jonas was becoming weary of his dignified 
attitude, and was commencing to fidget in a 
manner Which was anything but majestic, 
when the servant who had been sent with 
his masters message returned to say, that 
Mr. Arthur Gresham had not, last night, 
slept in the mansion; that early in the 
evening, he had quitted it, and had not 
since returned, 

The tiree persons to whom this was an- 
nouned were, all of them, struck with great 
surprise, but with Rosalie’s astonishment 
was mingled a specics of terror. 

The preceeding night had been to her a 
sleepless one, and she had heard, though 
very faintly, the reports of those two pis- 
tols which had been fired in the dell; that 
hoilow was not so very far from the Baro- 
net’s mansion, the window of Rosalie’s 
sleeping chamber looked towards it, and 
on a still and frosty night sound will travel 
to an almost inconceivable distance. 

Those shots, so little distance, as she be- 
lieved they must be, from the mansion, 
and at that strange hour of the night, had 
greatly startled Rosalie, as awake she lay, 
with only most unhappy thoughts for her 
companions and with every nerve unstrung 
by ro 

Long and vainly did she strive to ac- 
count satisfactorily to herself for the alarm- 
ing sounds which she had heard, and then 
she shought to banish them from her mem- 
ory; but even in that could not succeed, 
for still they clung there, inspiring her 
with a terror of she knew not what; but 
none the less, a terror which caused her to 
tremble, until, in the far morning, sleep 
mercifully came to close her aching eyes, 
and to chase from her mind images which 
had become almost appalling, 

Now, her thoughts connected Arthur 
with those sounds, which, in the still night, 
had been ao terrifying to her; though why 
she should do so, she could as little to her- 
self account, as she had been able to drive 
thence the strange dread which had sprung 
to her heart so soon as she had heard them; 
and which, ever since, had clung to her, to 
be diesipated by no one of the many efforts 
which she had made to convince herself 
that her fears were most unreasonable and 
groundless, were, in effect, but hallucina- 
tions engendered by an agitated, o’er- 
wrought mind. 

Had Sir Jonas and his niece but looked 
towards Rosalie now, they would have seen 
her as pale as a ghost, with widely-opened 
eyes, gazing forward into vacancy; and 
trembling as though there were before her 
something as ghost-like as herself, 

But Sir Jonas and Mistress Camelford 
both were too busy just then with their 
qwn thoughts to notice Rosalie. The 
Baronet was thinking of his hurt dignity; 
that an artist, whom he had condescended 
to employ, only at the request of that very 
estimable gentleman, “larance Hartley, 
should be so very free and unceremonious 
with his patron’s mansion, entering it, and 
leaving it when he chese, as though it were 
amere tavern, aad the Buarenet a host, who 
had no right to expect more than the pay- 
ment of his bill, 4 
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Mistress Augusta Cameifora’s thoughts 
were, of course, of a very different com- 
plexion to those of her uncle; but though 
differently, she was as greatly annoyed, 
and as full perplexed by Arthur's absence 
from the mansion for a whole night, as wag 
the Baronet himself; and her dignity, too, 
was somewht offended, and her jealousy 
considerably rouse.1. 

Silence had reigned in that breakfast 
room, since the servant’s announcement of 
Arthur Gresham’s absence from the man- 
sion; Sir Jonas and the two ladies had 
been too busily employed, each with their 
own particular thoughts, for speech. 

Sir Jonas, however, was about to shape 
his indignation against the artist into words, 
indeed, he had already commenced to 
speak, when a young woman smartly, not 
to say coquettishly attired, burst suddenly 
into the room, and hurried towards Av. 
gusta. : 

his unceremonious intruder to the Baro- 
net’s mighty presence, was Mistress Camel. 
ford’s waiting maid; and, to some consid- 
erable extent, her confident—was, in short, 
the Laura Hutchinson of whom, though not 
before seen, we have already heard so much. 

She was, of short stature, of figure even 
more slender than that of her mistress, and 
by far more angular—nor had she a very 
prepossessing face; high cheek-bones, a 
nose which resembled a parvot’s beak, and 
small, peculiar eyes, with but little ex- 
pression in them, save that but of lowest 
cunning, were not calculated to make a 
very agreeable impression on any, beholder. 
She was about thirty-tive years of age, and 
unmarried—which latter fact was not at all 
to be wondered at. 

She had never possessed even an admirer, 
and that again was not surprising, except, 
of course, to herself. 

Jaura Hutchinson was not without one 
great passion, an inordinate love of money, 
an unbounded avarice, whose gratification 
was to be purchased by the destruction of 
more than one victim—yes, there was to be 
a terrible immolation to the golden idol 
that Laura Hutchinson worshipped. 

But, after all, and being whatshe was, 
still was Laura Hutchinson fully worthy 
of her mistress. 

When this delectable waiting-maid had 
rushed so unceremoniously into the pres- 
ence of Sir Jonas Rathborne, he had 
turned towards her full of rage and dignity, 
intending to annihilate the persumptuous 
woman with one indignant look; but sur- 
prise was wl his eyes expressed as the 
fixed themsclves on Laura Hutchinson’s 
face, so wild and scared the aspect it pre- 
sented. 

Rosalie gazed too on this woman, who 
stood gesticulating and wringing her hands, 
and believed that the evil, which through 
the past night her heart had forboded, was 
now about to fall on her; and but too 
cruelly were Rosalie’s forebodings about to 
be fuliilled. 

Mistress Camelford was the first to ques- 
tion her waiting-maid. 

“Yor heaven’s, sake, Laura,” she said, 
“why do you look so scared—surely some- 
thing |terrible must have happened that 
you should be so pale and tersorstricken ?”? 

“There has been a shocking duel,” stam. 
mered Laura; “yonder—last night—there !” 
and she hurriedly poiuted the way it lay, 
“there, in the dell !” 

Rosalie was listening aghast, without 
the power to move or stir. 

“A duel! with whom?” anxiously ex- 
claimed Augusta, for she, too, was thinking 
now of Arthur. 

The Baronet continued an amazed lis 
tener, speaking not a word. 

“TI have just been told the dreadful news 
by Mr, Albert Marsden’s own man, con- 
tinued the waiting-maid, growing more 
collected, and speaking of Marsden’s valet 
in the language of the servant’s hall, “ and 
—and, Mr. Albert Marsden !”’ Laura Hutch- 
inson proceeded. “Oh, dear oh, dear,—he 
was killed—killed stone dead in a moment !” 

“Albert Marsden dead!” eried Mistress 
Camelford, and she thought instantly of 
how he had been discarded for Gresham’s 
sake, and divined that by the artist’s 
hand had Marsden fallen. 

Rosalie, too, felt certain that her hus- 
band’s would be the name which next 
would be pronounced as that af the slain 
man’s antagonist, and Arthur was not he 
too dead ! 

Albert Marsden had not been the only 
victim, Rosalie believed; it could be only 
because her husband’s life was menaced, 
that those pistol sounds had brought such 
terror to his young wife's heart. 

“And Mr, Albert Marsden was such a 
very agreeable young man,” whined Laura 
Hutchinson,: “such a liberal young gen- 
tleman !” 

This was said with a mixture of admira- 
tion and regret; admiration, as she re- 
membered the money he had bestowed up- 
on her, and regret that no more was to be 
received from the same quarter. 

“And with whom was it that Albert 
Marsden fought?” Augusta eagerly asked, 
though feeling certain of the name that 
would he uttered in reply. 

lie, too, was equally certain of the 
name which next would be pronouned, and 
that, for her, the worst had not yet been 
told, and strove to gather courage to hear 
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Tat worst ana ive. 
“Nobody seems to knows what the duel 
was about!” the waiting-maid said, now 
again me py calm and collected, and as 
if she not heard the question last ad- 
dressed to her. Mistress Augusta Camel- 
ford repeated her last question impatiently, 
and with a look and manner which caused 
her waiting-maid to shiver. 
“With whom was it that Albert Mars- 
den fought ?” 
“Oh, yes, to be sure, I beg your pardon,” 
said Laura, now again stammering as at 
first, but this time from a different cause. 
“It—it—I am sorry to be obliged to tell 
it,” the waiting-maid being as_ we have al- 
ready said, somewhat in her mistress’s con- 
fidence, it is no wonder that she hesitated in 
her reply—however. “It was with Mr. Ar- 
thur Gresham that poor Mr. Marsden 
fought,” Laura was cémpelled to say. 
“Mr. Gresham was not hurt ?” Augusta 
anxiously asked, and withstill more terri- 
ble anxiety did Rosalie await the reply. 
“Tam sorry to say, madam,” stammer- 
ed Laura Hutchinson, “That Mr. Marsden’s 
own man, as was, till his master was killed 
last night——” 
What prolonged agony this woman was 
causing ie to endure; how slowly 
came the answer, which, after all, for this 
poor young wife, would come too soon. 
“Yes, ma’am,” was now desperately 
blurted out by Augusta’s waiting-maid, 
“yes, ma’am, I have been assured that Mv. 
Arthur Gresham, though living still, is 
mortally wounded, and the doctors gives 
no hopes of his recovery.” 
The Baronet was greatly shocked. Mis- 
tress Augusta Camelford clutched with a 
convulsive grasp the arm of her waiting- 
maid; while her coldly bright grey eyes 
w dim with the heart’s despair which 
y retlected, and her face, ina moment 
became wrinkled and haggard, as though 
she were an aged woinan, and had suffered 
through all her life. 
Of Augusta's heart but one corner had 
been vulnerable, and there had she been 
stricken now, there had yet a heavier blow 
to fall. 
And Rosalie—what of her? Did she 
k no word, not even when hearing that 
her husband of but a few months, was 
about to die ?—did she utter no despairing 
ery ?—no groan of agony ? 
: No! Rosalie, silently and unobserved, 
tottered towards the door as if striving to 
quit the appartment, then stopped, incapa- 
ble of proceeding further, passed one hand 
slowly across her brow, staggered back- 
wards a step or iwo-- and then fell sene-less 
at her father’s feet, 
Sir Jonas and his niece gazed, first on 
Rosalie, as she lay without sense or motion 
extended on the carpet, and then at each 
other; with an amazement which was, for 
some moments, too deep for words. 
So totally absorbed were both uncle and 
niece by the fearful suspicions which Rosa- 
lie had, by swooning at this particular time, 
caused them to conceive, that they entirely 
forgot to offer, or even to suggest any means 
for the restoration of the poor girl's facul- 
ties. 


But Laura Hutchinson, without eviden- 
cing any kind of feeling for the sad plight 
in which she now saw Rosalie, without even 
one wondering look—so well did she under- 
stand the duties which were expected from 
a waiting-maid—proceeded in a cool, busi- 
ness-like way, assisted by two servants of 
the house, then in the room, to the recovery 
of the fainting girl; and presently suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to a state of semi- 
consciousness, and to a partial understand- 
ing of what it was that had so stricken her 
down. 

Laura Hutchinson and the other servants 
were sent from the appartment, and then 
Sir Jonas Rathborne addressing poor, shiver- 
ing Rosalie, said to her— 

“Miserable girl! what is this artist— 
this Arthur Gresham to you, that you should 
swoon when hearing of his danger ?” 

And the reply came in # tremulous whis- 
per from between the young wife’s white 
and quivering lips—‘He is more than all 
the world to me—his life is my life !”” 

If looks had the power to kill, Rosalie 

would not have survived that which Mis- 
tress Augusta Camelford now flashed upon 
her. 
“ He has dared to woo you, here, in your 
father’s mansion, in which; almost out of 
charity, he has been employed—and you, 
disobedient girl, have thought so little of 
your name and lineage, that you have 
suffered him to win your love ?” 

Sir Jonas questioned of his daughter, 
certain, in his own mind, that nothing 
more, or worse, could have happened. 

But Augusta’s suspicions went further, 
now that they were, at last, aroused, 

“You have been his victim—have been 
betrayed by him?” Augusta said, in a 
harsh, questioning tone, as if she doubted 
not the answer she must receive. 

“No, no,” faltered Rosalie; and would 
have upbraided her cousin, even at that 
terrible moment, that she could think so 
wickedly of both Arthur and her, but was 
without power to utter the reproving words. 
i “For shame, Augusta!’ exclaimed the 
baronet, looking sternly on his niece. 


enlv revly to her uncle’s reproach. 


* Wnetner he live or aie,’ —ana dir Jonas 
addressed his daughter as if it required only 
that he should command tobe at once 
obeyed, —“you will from this moment for- 
get that the villian, Arthur Gresham, has 
ever existed.” 

“T cannot, fether, Forgive me!” Rosalie 
faltered; and sinking, as much from weak- 
ness, as to implore her father’s pardon on 
both her knees before him, “Oh, I cannot 
obey you,” she pursued—* I cannot; for he 
—he is my husband !” 

This confession was uttered in the very 
faintest whisper; but a thunderbolt crash- 
ing into the room could not have more as- 
tonished the baronet and his niece than 
had now those few words, which had been 
understood less by their sound than by the 
movement of the trembling lips which had 
shaped them, 

Sir Jonas, overpowered by many and 
conflicting emotions against which his poor, 
weak mind was ill-fitted to struggle, sank 
listlessly and helplessly back into his easy 
chair. 

But it was not thus with Mistress Augus- 
ta Camelford. She strode, for some mo- 
ments, round and about the room, glaring 
and foaming, and with low grumblings, 
like to some newly-caged wild beast vainly 
striving to break its bounds, and panting 
for the jungle from which it has so recently 
been torn. 

Presently she stepped before Rosalie, 
and looked savagely down upon the still 
kneeling girl, over whom she towered like 
a gigantic fury. In her writhings and 
strugglings with herself, Augusta had 
wrenched her hair free of the bonds which 
had confined it, and, scattered and dis- 
hevelled, it made more terrifying still 
the dreadful aspect before which Rosalia 
shuddered and sos appalicd. 

Thus, for some moments, did Mistress 
Augusta Camelford stand and contemplate 
the poor girl at her feet; then, suddenly, 
and as if obeying the impulse of a fury she 
was powerless to control, the cajoled widow 
carried her convulsively-clenched hands 
high above her head, as if to gain weight 
and strength for the blow that should de- 
seend and crush the life from out of Rosa- 
lie, there and then. 

Sir Jonas Rathborne, his eyes closed, his 
head bowed upon his breast, had been un- 
conscious of Augusta’s strange proceeding, 

Rosalie saw how she was menaced—saw 
that a paroxysm of madness has possessed 
her cousin—and strove to rise from her 
knees, but could not. She had strength, 
however, to utter a faint scream, and fee- 
bly to say : 

“Spare me, cousin, spare me! I am about 
to become a mother!” and then, with a low 
moan, sank gently forward, kneeling as she 
had been, into a second and a_ heavier 
swoon. 

“About to become a mother !” 


Every one of those words were like poison- 
ed arrows to the heart and brain of Mistress 


Augusta Cametford. 

“About to become a mother !” 

Should Mistress Augusta Camelford spare 
her cousin for that ? 

No! a hundred times no! That fact but 
added to the widow's terrible hatred—did 
but increase her thirst for vengeance. 

That, in her raging madness, she had 
then been driven to kill Rosalie, is not im- 

ible ; but the words which his daughter 

last spoken had been heard by Sir Jo- 
nas Rathborne, and so pathetic were they 
in their pleading, that he was aroused by 
them from the stupor which had been creep- 
ing on him; and ‘tis to do him only justice 
to confess there was a pitying moisture in 
the eyes that now looked upon his child as 
again she senselessly and so helplessly lay 
before him. 

The baronet sharply rang the bell. More 
than one servant flew to answer it—for Ro- 
salie’s present unhappy plight had soon be- 
come known throughout the entire mansion, 
whereof every domestic, at least, dearly 
loved the poor young girl. 

“Carry her to her chamber,” Sir Jonas 
said, pointing to the still prostrate Rosalie 
as he addressed the servants who had an- 
swered to his summons. “It is my com- 
mand that every necessary care be bestow- 
ed upon her.” 

“Hasten, one of you, for the nearest doc- 
tor—another for the family physician !’”’ Sir 
Jonas furthur commanded, as the weeping 
servants tenderly bore Rosalie from the 
room. 





| Acruel and defiant sneer was Augusta’s 


And then, replying to the look of indig- 
nant scorn which he now beheld on Augus- 
ta’s face, the baronet said: 

“Yes, L—I know! She is a wicked girl— 
a very wicked virl; but we must not let her 
die—we must not let her die !’”” 

And then he, too, wept; and covering his 
face with his handkerchief, went away, leav- 
ing Mistress Augusta Camelford alone in 
the apartment—alone to struggle with the 
shame, and rage, and hatred that now were 
goading and torturing her to frenzy. 

She turned from that mirror to curse— 
horribly to curse Arthur Gresham and his 
poor young wife. Was Arthur's wound 
mortal, as had been said ? 

Mistress Camelford hoped not; she wished 
that he should now survive to be her y: 

“Let him live—let him live, now!” she 








exclaimed ; her body writhing, her face hid- 
eous to behold: and I will think. and con, 


trive tortures for him whicn sha pe worse 
than fifty deaths by pistol bullet. He must 
not die now—he must not!” And as thus 
she raved, the door of the apartment gently 
opened, and Arthur Gresham himself ap- 


With a loud yell, and like a wild cat, Au- 
gusta sprang towards him, and thrusting 
her fearfully distorted face so close to 
Gresham’s that he felt her hot breath on his 
cheek, she shrieked out : 

“Welcome, thou treacherous and dastard- 
ly villian—welcome !” 

And Arthur shrank away from her, amaz- 
ed and affrighted. 





CHAPTER V. 
ILLUSIVE HAPPINESS. 

The report that Arthur Gresham had been 
mortally wounded in the duel which had 
been so perseveringly forced upon him was 
—as from the first, will have been easily 
surmised —hbut the usual exaggeration 
which attends every, even the most trifling 
circumstance which is made to travel round 
and about. 

Arthur Gresham, while listening to the 
dying man his hand had prostrated, had 
been oblivious of the fact that his own 
wound was flowing freely, but he was soon 
to be unpleasantly reminded of that cir- 
eumsiahes by 3 faint. siek!y feeling, which 
was faust overpowering his senses. 

Medical aid was at once sought for him. 
That Albert Marsden had fallen became al- 
most instantly and generally known, and 
Arthur’s wound was magnified, as we have 
already heard. 

There was something important, which 
Albert Marsden and his friends, when pro- 
voking a deadly encounter, had forgotten, 
and that something important was the se- 
verity of the laws then in existence against 
duelling in any shape or form. 

A long imprisonment, sometimes a length- 
ened banishment, were the penalties rigidly 
inflicted on all convicted of having taken 

in an affair of honor from which death 

d resulted. 

This unpleasant truth sprang almost sim. 
ultaneously to the mind of all those men 
who stood around Albert Marsden, as he lay 
expiring in the full flood of moonlight that 
poured into the dell. 
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OATMEAL, BONE AND MUSCLE, 

Liebig has shown that oatmeal is al- 
most as nutritious as the very best Eng- 
lish beef, and that it is richer than the 
wheatened bread in the elements that go 
to form bone and muscle. Professor of 
Edinburg, during some twenty years, he 
measured the breadth and height, and 
also tested the strength, of both the arms, 
and loins of the students in the University 
—a very numerous class and of various 
nationalities, drawn to Edinburg by the 
fame of his teaching. He found that in 
height, breadth of chest and shoulders, 
and strength of arms and loins, the Bel- 
gians were at the bottom of the list; a 
jittle above them the French ; and highest 
of all the Seotch and Scotch-Irish, from 
Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, 
are fed in their early days with at least 
one meala day of good oatmeal porridge. 
Speaking of oatmeal, an exchange remarks 
that avery good drink is made by putting 
about two spoonsfal of meal into some 
water. The ,Western hunters and trap- 
pers consider it the best of drinks, as it is 
at once nourishing, unstimulating and 
satisfying. 

pd 
REAL ESTATE IN ICELAND. 

The latest news received from Iceland 
reports that the configuration of the 
mountainous part of the north of the 
island, which some time ago was visited 
by the English geologist, Mr. Watts, has 
been entirely changed during the winter 
through voleanic agency, some parts hav- 
ing bodily sunk several hundred feet, 
producing at one place a large lake con- 
taining boiling water, and surrounded by 
several new geysers, which found an out- 
let through several small rivers running 
into the lake. The entire surrounding 
country was suffering from the volcanic 
action still in process, the earth shaking, 
sulphurous vapors escaping, and loud 
noises like distant thunder being contin- 
ually observed; a fresh crater having 
also been observed, calculated roughly at 
about two miles diameter, 





THE MALICIOUS MUSTANG, 

The army mule is a perfect Chester- 
field of an animal in comparison with 
the native California mustang. It was 
the mustang that invented the noble art 
of bucking. Weare aware that the army 
mule has experimented in that direct- 
ion, but no other animal but the Califor- 
nia mustang ever caused his rider to de- 
scribe a parabolic curve of the same ex- 
tent, nor can the man who has not been 
bucked by a Californa mustang at all con- 
ceive the process. The victim while un- 
dergoing it, would infinitely prefer be- 
ing delivered toan Hyrcanian tiger or a 
Lernean hydra or a Numidian lion forim- 
mediate mastication and when the opera- 
tion is completed, and by a merciful dis‘ 
pensationof fate he is landed on the crown 
of his headin the nearest pile of road 
metal, with a dislocated spinal column and 
a pang inevery nerve, muscle, sinew and 
bone, he regards the author of his woes 
with a horror and a detestation far sur- 
passing the emotion that would be evok- 
ed by contemplation of the most forbid- 
bing antediluvian saurian Professor Owen 
ever revived for the satisfaction of the cu- 
rious.—Sacramento Union. 





@HE CAT AND THE RAT AT PLAC, 

The Sacramento (Cal.) Record Union re- 
lates the following remarkable  occur- 
rence ;- -“ Passing throug the alley lead- 
ing from Second to Third street yester- 
day the driver of a country wagon yelled 
to us, “Here’s something you neversaw!” 
Ever on the alert for the new and strange 
we stepped over to where the grocer's 
Jehu had halted and looked upon a hap. 
py family outside a cage for once.’ A 
large tin can half full of water had been 
tilted over against a brick; on that brick 
sata large rat drinking from the can, and 
right beside him with his head in the 
same can squatted a cat unconcernedly 
drinking from the same receptacle. Open- 
mouthed wonder kept us still. The cat, 
having deliberately quenched his thirst, 
licked his chops, stroked his side, gave a 
whisk to his tail and trotted slowly off, 
The rat continued to drink until a conven- 
ient brickbat came his way, whenhe jum- 
ped from his pedestaland scampered off, 
with a countenance expressive of pure 
contempt for the indivdual who would 
disturb him when even his natural 
enemy had permitted him to drink i> 
peace.” 





PORT EA.-> 


The workmen employed by Capt. Eads, 
on the Mississippi river jetties live in huts 
in a cane-brake swamp, and every rise of 
the tide covers the ground with water. 
They also endure the bites of unusually, 
big mosquitoes and the proximity of 
alligators. The streets of Port Eads as 
the viilage is called, are planks laid on 
posts. The jetties are build of willow 
matting alternated by layers of stones. 
The willows are obtained on an island near 
by, the supply being equal to the im- 
mense demand. On the bank of the 
island is a sloping platform, upon which 
the mats are made by laying the willows 
crosswise and lengthwise until the mass 
¥ thirty inches thick. Strips of wood, 
Itmly bolted, hold the mat togethes 
siter it is pressed compactly. Then it is 
aunched, towed to the spot where it isto 
be used, attached to guide posts, and 
piled with stones until it sinks. Each 
mat is a hundred feet long and from fifty 
to fifteen feet wide, according to the place 
it is made to ocuppy inthe tapering jetty. 





Abase ball player named Miller, for- 
merly catcher of the St. Louis Club, died 
in Philadelphia recently. In his last 
moments he was delirious, and fancied 
he was at his place in the ball-field, fa- 
cing his old pitcher Bradley. His last 
words were:—“I'wo out, Brad—steady. 
now—he wants a high ball— steady Brad 
—there, I knew it; that settles it,” 


De ee — eee 
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Latest Quotations of 


___ State, City and Railroad Bonds (Continued). 














































































































































Bip, ) Ask D 
~ Railroad Bonds. Be 4x2) Railroad Bonds. |2”|‘2 
Ottawa, Oswego& Fox R. m 8s, 1890, J&J g ee | South + ee Va.,1 = 83...06 > a 4 02 16 oe 
Pacitie o sooeee 1888, FRA] O54] oe Beccccece ~ ee os 
ae seg - benecmscngets — S J&J} 81 | 83 Southern Central (N.Y ) 1 m 7s, 1899, F&A.| 76K] 77% 
do Carondelet B. 1m ox, 93, AKO] » 35 Southern Minnesota 1 m 8s.... .1878-88. J&J}] 50 ee 
Paducah and Memphis 1 m 7s, g, 1902, F&A} ee : Southern Pacific, Cal., 1 m Gsg,..... seereees Wal .. 
Painsville and Young’n 1 m 7s,g, 1002,MXN} _«. $ Southwestern (Ga.) F. D. con, 78. ... * 
Vanama RR. Ist m 73 gye.eeeeeee 875, AKO! 100 : Springfield and li. S’n | m 1s, g. 1899, “F&A 20 * 
do Gen m 7s.. 1897, ARO 100 8 Steubenv’e and Ind. 1 m 6s....1881, various} SU] 51 
Paris and Danville 1m W3) oe : St. Jo. and Council BI’. 1m 10s, 1892, M&S] +e es 
Paris and Decatur 1 m 7s, g 1892, Kd ee H St. 7 aan Den. City E.D.1 m Ssg, 99, FRA} 12 1s 
Paterson Newark and N Y 1m o : o W.Dim 8s, 1900, F&A 7 10 
Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m 7: » F&A) 15 3 St. Ta Alton aud T. H. 1 m 7s, 1894, J&J} 10 | Tk 
Peninsula, Mich. O& NW, 17s, 189%, M&s| 100. | do’ do 2M TSj+0g0e.18M, PRA] 4 | oe 
Pennsylvania 1 m 6s...ccceeeeeee- L880, IKI | 105 do ‘lo 2 income 7s, cN.| ‘8 or 
0 BM cc ecee coveeconel OT, AKO} 1 Sy} .. | St come and iron M’tain Lm 7 12 ee 
9.0,3x3| 10s | We 0 2m 1s . ce 
eccces a1, A&O 106 ¢ | St. L., and 8. Eastern con. m 7s, g, 1 1c 
ay 1 m 7s, 1903, J&J.| 93 v7 do do ! m cons. 7s, g, 102, M&N| 35 50 
do and New York | m 7s, 1896, J &D | Loy oo St. Louis, Jackson & Chil m 7s, 1894, A&O | 104 ee 
Penobscot and Kennebec 1 m 6s, 188), AKO) ee $ St. L., Kan. City and Nrnl m is, 1845, J&I| oe ory 
do cons m,...-1895, AKO] 22 | $ [St Ls Vandalia and TM. 1m 7s, 1897, JRO] 2 | oe 
Peoria and Bureau Val’y 1 i 83, 1893, J&d,) ee : St. Paul and Pacific 1m 7s, noe J&I} 56 o 
Peoria and Hannibal 1m 84.006 . 1878, IKI) se | 2 | Sullivan and Evie 1m 7s..ee+00+1386, MAN] o» 
Poona, Uebin aud duck’ ville Tm 7s, 94, JxJd| 70 5) | Surbury and Erie 1 m 7s,..... oo ASTT, A&O} 100 +. 
Peor'a and Rock [. 1 m 7s, e+e. 1900, ¥eee +) Do 60 Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m 7s, g, 1890, AKO] + 30 
Perkiomen 1 m 6a, ...ece0cseee+- 1507, AX wm yt | Suspen. Bride and Krie Junc. 1 m 73.e0ce00.| 35 40 
#etersburg | m 83..66. soc eol879-08, aka oe ss Syra., Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, A&C} « ee 
Ibil. and | Baltimore Cen. 1 m 7s, 1379, 3x) ra 93 lerre Iluute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-04, A&G} 102 ee 
Philadelphia and Eeve 1 m 6x00] . | Texas and Pacific LG. 1m 7s....1912, J&d] 2 ” 
do 2 7s. 91 | Toledo and St. L. Air Line 1 m 7s g,03FXA}] oe ° 
eaitadet pin and Read -. | Fol, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m 7s, g, 1906 J&d 40 
dO WSeeeceeecl893, AKO} 107 7 ‘Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 1884, F&a| 50 ory 
~ do debenture 7s, 1893, J&J} 75 se | Pol., Peor. and War 1} m E.D" 7s, 1894, J&L] 83 ‘ 
do do Gold m 78....19t1, J&D} 106 do do imwW. me --1896, F&A} ¢8 o- 
do do Gold m 6s....1911, IRD} 105 los yo do ° & 
do io |= New Con 7s.,.1893, JJ} 98 [| bv , do +. 4o 
Phil., Wilm’n and Baltim’e 6s.....1884, J&d| 764] .. | Tol- Wad’ aud W" 92yy, t4 
Pitts. Cin. and St. Louis 1m 7, ...1980, F&A] 3 . do GO 2 T8se0ee.21878, MEN] 6, ee 
 ~ and Connellsville 1 m 7s, 1895,J&d] 102%} lu24 do do equip. 78,.¢6.. 1883, MN) «- 10 
o =e. 2m 6s....1902 MAN] Ivo ee do do cons. m 7s, 1907, FMA&N) 35 | 37 
Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. I'm 7s..000 Lik - do do 1 mSt.L div 7s,1900F&A| 69 | TL 
do do 2m lui a troy and Boston I wm 7s...... 7 pan 
do do 3m 7s. 1G as do 2 M Fees eo es 
Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton 1 m 7s, 190, A AKO *° oe do 3M TSrecceeees nsoosess ooi@i! e eo 
Port Huron and L, Mich 1m 7s,g°99, M&N| 15 i} | Troy, Salem and Rutiand Im 7s, 1890, M oo ee 
Portland and Kennebec con m fs,’95 ,AKO] oe «» | Umon and Logansport 1 m 7S; 0001905, re 1 
Portland and t Ogdb’g 1 m 6a, g.-+20 1900,J&d] ee 70 | Union Pacitic | m_ Gs, g,-.6 896-99, Jha] M34] 108% 
do do Vt. div. 1m 6’sg, 1891,M&N) 65 75 do Land Grant 7s,..00. 1889," A&C] 12 lus 
Port Koyal 1 m 78, £000 eeceeeee1889, MAN] 76 ie do Income 103,... +1874, Ma&t} 105 o 
Potsdam and Watertown 1 m 78,...1874, JJ] «. ee do Sink. F. 88, g,. 01895, MAE] Y4y] 91h 
Quincy and Toledo | m 7s .. 90, MEN) os 65 | Union Pacitic Sa Bim Dis sovess 899, Jka] Say] 57 
Quincy and Warsaw i m 8, .1890. J&J) w. te Utica and Black River 1 in 73,..... 87, J&o oo 
Quincey and Palmyra | m 3s 1892, F&A} .. 50 | Utica, Ithaca and El. 1 m. 7s, J&d) oe o 
Reading and Columbia 1 m 7s....1882, MXS| oo Vermont and Canada new m & H 1 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 1 m 7s, ’80-87, J&J| 117 .. | Vermont and Mass RR. 1 m 6s ce 
kKichm’d and Danv’le con. m 6s, ’75-90,M&N| .6é ons Vermont Central | m 886, M&h 10 +P} 
Rich. Wred. and Potomac 3 Ma Geeeeereesess] oe po = 2m 7s.. =" J&D| « ’ 
ee oT o equip 88... 76-77, M&N| eo - 
schon and Fe m 65...i8i5, jay) 3. “ veka. an d Meridi: my lm end Ts-00090, IRI) oe oo 
do Micctesecsccoens| 00 ee do dO LENA TS.ceeceeee'M, IKI] ce | oe 
Rich. York River aud Chesapeake .,2 m 8s|_ «+ ». | Vineland, NJ, 1m ikeces «1980, AKO) oe o 
Rockf d. R. J. and St. L’s La 78g. 1918 F&A| 10 14 | Virginia and Tenn. m 63,....+...1884, J&d} 6s 73 
Kome, Wat’n and O’b’¢g 8, FP. 73,...189) AXG, gt do do ith m 8s. .1900, M&S} 64 ee 
Kondout and Oswego 1 m Taes+0+-1890, J&3| 20 | 30 | Waren RR, 1m Ts....cceceecceneeeeed873) 93 | oe 
Rutland 1 m 85... sosccsscseeeelW2, MEN) oe on GO 2M TSrecsceccccccresereoel MM! 9 | 9d 
do equipment 8... eens M&S] oo «. | Warren and Franklin im 7s coc. -1896, FRA) 85 Sih 
do equipment 7s... 201880, M&N) .. jo | Watert’n and Rome 1 m 78,..606 on 
Sacramento Valley 1 M...ecccseeees-eoee ee | Weste’r and Phil cons m 7s.. * 
Saginaw Val’y and St, L 1 m Bs, 1892. M&S a re West’n Alabama 1 m 48s,.... oe 
Sand’y, Mansti’d and New’k 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J' 95 | 106 do | cons B'd MHS, ccoeee ee 
Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S 100 .- | West’n Maryland end 1 m 6s. 106 
Savaneab and Charleston 1 m 7s, 1889, J&J, oe 45 do usend | m 6s,. ee 
Schenectady and Susq. 1 m 78, g.0e. seeeeee| oe on do end 2 m 6s....4 an 
Scioto and hhocki’ g Val’'y lm iS 1896, M&N| 88 92 West’n N Carolina ED1m8s.. ion 
Seaboard and Roanoke 1 m 7s.....1881, F&A) .. «» | West'n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, g : 
Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, A&,.....) .. al Western Vennsylvania RR. 6 80 
Selma, Marion and Mem. 1 m 8s..1889, M&S. “a __, do do P.b.l idx a 
Selma, Rome and Dalton 1 m 7s....’87, AKO, -- | 25 | Western Union | m 7s,..... Shoe, ‘J&d 1004 
Shamo. V’iey and Potts’le | m 7s, 1001, J&J] os 101 West Jersey RR. debenture 6s... 1883, M. = 
Sheboyg, and Fon-du-lac 1 m 7s, 1884, J&D 9Ly| 91+ do TM 68.66 .eeceeesees 1896, JAI, pa 
Shore Line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S......] 100 ip di cons m s. on 
Sioux City and St. Paul 1 m 8s..ee-00eM&N] .. 35 | West Wisconsin 1 m 7s, g-«« bt 
Smithtown and Port Jeilerson 1 Mececseees-] «+ 15 io =: Tint pay wn Lon’ 75g: 1884, Jed) 45 a) 
Sodus Point and Southern........ a as Ww 1 ~<a and Kea ling 1 m 7s, 1900, AXO} 35 e 
South and North Alabama e 1 m 8s, 90, Tas 65 70 0 2m 73~+0421902, _~ es 6 
South Carolina 1 m 6s.......... 1882-88, J&T on ee Wilmit gton and Weldon 8 F 7sg, 1896, J&d} luo | 14 
South Georgia and klorida 1m 7s,°83,J&J, 48 +0 Ww. = and Ruth’ford end 1 m 8s, okt pas oo 
South Pacitic L, G. 1 m 6s: 6, g...1885, JAJ ; 624 do unenl | m 83, °87, 3&3) 50 
South Side (L. I. jim: 7S.eccccees1887, M&S} #5 | .. | We Gol and Augusta Lm 7s....1900,IXD] 35 |. 
dv 8, FP. 2 m 78....000 ee FT sq | Winona ard St, Meters 1m 75,2004 sees JS a 9 
do 1 m extension "Ts, 1392, M&S... eo} 20 25 _ do do 2M 78.0005 eoeeee MX oo Ty 
Wiscons.n Central 1 m 78...0.+001901, iad Wb oo 





- Batest Quotations 
OF CHICAGO Iil.. SBCURITINS 


Qorrected Weekly by Jonn H. Wrenn & Co. 
Pan ers, 80 Washington Street, Cu1cago, Ill 





Namue op SEcuRitiIgs, 





Piret Nauoval bank. 





dorchants’ National.....-.... 

Oty National ........ 

Oommercia! N National........0. 
National. 


Qerman ao. . 
Jerman Savings ....-00+-++ 
Jorn Exchange National 











Adelity Sav. Ban’ 
uternstional Bana 
Jerwania Bank .. 





ago Savings, Ins. & T 
Mercli., Farm.& Mech, “av. Br 









































‘ralers’ National Rank... . cooe . eo . 
Inde and Leather Bank. .... £00.01 | 100}100 | 105 
ALL, Tiust and Savi ge Bank...) 566,002 iov | 06 

City and Coauty Bonas, 

Jhicue City 7's... 104 105% 
Vook Jounty 7's. Sh: rt d ter. G4 | 1055 
a> do Long dates. oe [1068 | 107 
Lake Fitw Waer Loan7?s . cols. | Wh 

Lincoin Park fonds je. oe 
Bouth Puk Bonds 78.......... nt te ® 
West Va k Louds 78 ......6... ee ce 97 

chy Ra'lwayes 
Routh Di zision... . yond © 100 ns oa 
Wat GO weneerree ...+e-| 1509.0. | 00 [tas 
West dv &p.c. certif...| 375,000 106 
Ronn doo -1  509,000'19 My pe 
Miscellapeous. 
Celume‘ & Chisago Dock ....; 1 nee 35 
Chomber of Cc mmerce. ...... 0" | 05 jot 4 
(hicazo Gas Light + Coke .. ry pA 135 140 
Chisag> Gis L 0.19 p.c. Bonds,| 1,900 01) .. |106 [10% 
sorth Chicago Rolling Mills 3 bee a? Pr 
@ullman Pal Car.... .- 


Latest Quotations os 
GAR TFORD (CONN.) STOCHS. 


Orrected Weekly by V Ww. L. Matson, Banker, 
Hantsonp, Conn. 






















































A . 
a 
State, (ay and Rallroad rss a|¢ 
nds, = i +} 
a « 
" ~ © < 
onnecticut State Boads.. -| +. 168 (10 
do do do (untaxable).. oo [t.2 lin 
lartiord City Bonds (Water) ..s.scee eo jt3 | 05 
larttord City Bonds (R. K.)......... o» [led [105 
fariford City Bonds (ark) ... «2. se 08 (i05 
faitford City Bonds (Capitol) untas. eo $jtN2 [da4 
{artford Town Bonds........++.... 4s eo [toe |t08 
(artford Town Bonds, untaxabl ee |t07 [109 
larti’d, Providence and Fisbarill Rk oe [104 106 
tonnecticut Western RE. Bonds .. . eo 4 | 49 
‘onnecticut Vally KR. Bonds........ «o 62 6&4 
Bank Stocks. 
iartiord National... 100 ,160 1162 
WO jh [1s 
140 [128 [isd 
60 |: $5 
‘OO |126 [129 
100 1107 [109 
190 |128 [130 
-merican National.... 50 ow 17. 
forvantile National. z 100 jtza [127 
‘tna National...... eves) OO (125 [b27 
‘irs: National... ..00.. - «| 100 (15 [130 
‘ational Exchange. $7. | Gt | Gn 
(netford Trustrcccccocsscccccs oc. 0| 100 }1b6 |108 
paren Ba Temsbocce sce. «| 100 | 90 | 96 
‘nite! States MU sinitianuncsens » 100 0 98 
Fire Insarance Stocks, 
stlas REEercccesveceteeresece 100 «9098 
Ktna Fle. . +. .0-sereeceee 100 250/82 
darcierds.. 22 900 esses 100 (240 |260 
ont.ecticut -—. s. 100/130 [135 
PAETIS..,,.006 94 100 [1:0 |2¢0 
ational 100 [168 |145 
Orient... 100 [iss [182 
team boiler se+e, 40 | 6 | 65 
Life Insurance Stocl s, 
Peavelers’ scocssorcccccccsese evce se 100 172 175 
Juntinen'al,,- 2 |% |. 
ei ictaente 100 [150 (500 
ONETA! oe. ,2:0000 100 | 9 | 95 
esrtSid Lilei nt Auruity. 100 | 65 | 75 
sartiord Accideut.ccsrocseace 06 | 6) | 75 
Railroad Stochs, 
artford end Wetherstield Horse.....; 00 | 60 | 65 
dew Yors, New Haven and Hartiord.| oo \is1 liss 








sraders’ Insurance of ci Chicage.| "sono! Pa lise [33 i | 




















































































































































Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SECURITIES} Latest Quotations in LON DON, England 

in LONDON, Engiand. of Anglo-American Mining Stocks. 

Corrected from the Weekly Circular Corrected Week! 

MoCULLOCH & CO., Bankers, Lonpon. as 
: NEVADA, Closing 
State and City Loens. hares. Shares. Paid Quotations. 
<2 7.5| Bast Sheboygan, Pref’d.( £2 | al! - 

e. | a 4 00 do Ordin’y} £2 | all -- 

zk 3 i 1,04 Eberhardt and Aurora. | £10 all [£7 15s 

48] Deseeiprion o- | Inversst ‘ 15,006) Paci £7 | «ll be 

3 Secunities, = Payasus. 7 41,600) 8! £5 jall [£1 i's. 

4 FH “A €0,000\3outh Aurora......... | £5 jail | os 

* 3 3 CALIFORSIA. 

_— = east Birdseye Creek........ | £4 yall {£1. Se 

VAN DUM... inpcy ay M NOV.) oe . os \~ 
<e Srey 1900 |Jan. & July. | .. aa Taaer een a a. £2 = \, hag 
§ |} cul. 7 |May & Nov. | 35 45 1s'eoltiweet ~ yy nary). . ee ra oa 
ry Pennayive.tGoti) eses one fo = ‘n $ weetiand Creek.......) #4 /@ 2 
6 |Vennessee........| +s. |Jan. Uy. | oe +. COLORADO. 
6 | Vir, — 1886 jfrom Jan., '69.| 35 40 ’ 
6 | de .Fund’é:| 1-87 |trom Jan 72) 59 61 saaet apeee Fingpe #1 | oh bine 
5 |vorton City...0..| 1899 Jan. & July. |105 105 OO] Terrible... seess..seone! £6 fall £1 dn, 
5 |Masaachusetts.... se yy my Os Md UTAH, 
f a - 394 | Ma ov. jil'd 166 
5 fo wze«| 1889 [Jan & July. tds dos | 12,000 Camp Floydeveevee-os 1 £10 all | 
5 do | ao | do o [102 = 04 | 15,000] Chiengo,.,.... ... [£10 FAT J 
do ves| 14 |M y&Nov. | .. cp | $000 | Emma..: sees) £20 fall | £1, 
6 | t. Louis Ista [May & Nov. | 98 O3ky | 3100) Flagatatt.. ee | £10 jall | £i ls 
i | vargiow.. 1888 |an. & July. | 37 3 20,000 | Last Chance ~) £5 jall | £ ls. 
: 15,000 | Mammoth Copperopol, | £10 [all | — 
Sailroad (Vortar) Bonds, 5,000. Mountain Chi pers eee { £10 jall | — 
A. &G.W Istmor 1962 Jan. @Jwy. os oe | 150001 Sniurm.........ssceeeel £5 fall yo = 
7 |Alabame & Cha'- 000 | Tecoma... » | £10 ali jf t.0d 
7 | tancoga..(Gold)) 1889 | do do j- «+ | 10,000] Utah Mining.....c..-) £10 fall | 
Blt & Potomac, 1 
7 Maw Tine lst . 
8 | Moit.Gold S’n 
W'd> gua’ bs 
Penn, & Nor'rn 
Central RK. | 19d | april & Oct. | 60 9 
do (Tunnel) do.) 19th | an, “¥ uly. | 9% 94 | Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
7 |}Cen of N.JCon M) isyy |J.s A.40,) 63 rh) spot, so pei feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
Vent, Ba .(Gold)| 1896 ong y- ou v8 as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hic. - Iton Is! hatr being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
8 M tgago.....-| 1893 | do do * — growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
6 |Petroit & Mal, ist tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
6 Mortguge......| 1875 | ‘ay & Nov. | 35 45 Fao tory No. sad Bond Street, New York. 
w nd do do,,..} ir? do do | 35 “o }|-— 
7. | me Ist Mort....| 1876) do do | « oe 
1 do 2nd * ....| 1879 | darch & Sept. | .. 
1 do 3rd oee.| 1883 | do do eo y 
7 oo 4th * soe.) ESKO | Cpril & Oct. a pe 
7 do Sth  .e..| 1888 lyune & Dec. | ., os BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
; tand Rapids & ' did. It never fails, The only true and pertoct Dye. 
Indiana ist NM. ’ Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
uar, by Pitts. no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
bt. Wayne..| 1889 |fan. @ July. | v2 93 leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sold 
7} inocis Central..| 1876 | apm) & Uct. eo ee and proverly applied at KATCHEKLOR’S Wig Factory, 
7 |Murietta & Cin. No. 16 Bond Street, N.Y Sold by all druggists. 
: Rg par S).. = eb. & Aug. | 9) lol | ——— ce — 
o., Kans.& Tex eb. & Aug. | 56 5s 
8 | Mr bigun Gen. Is W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
5 ort. on.S, b | 1882 | dp ril & Oct. ee 
7 | wieb. 80 & Nor immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
‘ ind Mort. 8.b.| 1885 | Way & Nov. | ., . Head, and all Eruptions o the Skin, Face, or Body, 
wew York Cent | 1883 | do do ee ee 
7 | do do ..| ist|ebaeaAug. lio ait 4 : *s § Se; 
| ltuetienl aelertie fe W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
. do « = M. = cece: 90 wa for the Hair. The best [lair Oil in use 
do en. Mort.) 1910 '/ an. & July. | s9 % t > ifpi pauthe 
7 |eitiess BE We 8) W. A. Batchelor’s Deatiftice (i, ey 
2 ae and “ | 192 eg 100 E~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
6 {do Sra 2.) 1512 |apriv& Oct. | * ef ate ‘RY Nain 
* \sugou Pac, Got 1896 |hirvatgeis. (a3 ogg | We OA. Batehelon’s New Cosmetique, 
vo G'ts 188 | April & wet. | dv b2 | Black or Biown, for tintn.g the Hair, Whiskers, or 
4 e © tations Gon ts (Sterling Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the eo 
a We oh MRS. tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists, 
tive Rertat T'st) 1002 Jan, & July. | 35 40 | Ask “or them, 
6 jAlleghany Voll’y| s¥lo | April & Oot, | 04 95 
: were & Ob) 1895 | warch & septJilt 112 ee a wd 
3, Hon cm.) 1908 | J: . ; ' ’ . 
Pencil jeos [ae aed duly tor gy | Something New for Small Investors. 
: bustern of — sees 80 82 —_—_—_— 
tiie Consol Mort| 1920 | tarch & Sept.| 7: 5 EAC 
ny iil. Gem. seg m.6| 1875 sped & Oe e is SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 
AL, & St. L. Bridge . Fes a 
gc meres 1900 , ao S we 8 GOOD SECURITY, QUiCK RE. 
b'h Val.Cou.te) soo une Jee. [102 103 . eo 
6 \Lourvwe & Nash.) 1902 |Peb, and Aug] sé oN TURNS AND LARG EK PROF I I's. 
4 ‘Men phis — MOL | une & Dec, 97 99 —-- 
Mal, & St. Paul..| ill [ian " : i . 0 a 
Bk an, & July 93 |Capital Stock, — Legally Au 
sya Cunal Deb.) 1894 | tarch & Sept. ‘ thorized, 
6 IN.Y.S& Sante be “— us 
tol. Dela, r 
pig Hs tee — Tur Kansas LAnp anv [vicrant As- 
: . ee 13°45, «| 8 ClaTION, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
e a . y my . 
+E parecer rom path te bs 2 Grinp Free Disrripot oN to its shareholders of 
6 oem syl. Gen. ». | 1910 Son. & July. ie hie $774,°00 in Casn and choice and valnabe 
6 | crkiomenoun.M 1920 stan. & July, | 85 g; |tarms, Brick tlocks, Residences <e.. -the 
tes & kab 1M) USSt | pit duct. (00 102 | fine.t opportavily ever offered to secure a home 
de tam. went) Ieee ‘pata } = 196 jand an independence, The distribution will 
s n. Pac, Omabs positively be made August 275th 147, or the 
Lridge.....c0+. 1896 April & Oct, | 66 gg | money refunded in full. The institction is 
Gatieent Shares, chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
Pub tage aa a Feb. & Ang. | a8 13 | rely that the distribution will be managed hon- 
* ee ad 0 ‘ 20 | orably and with justice to all ‘The Asscciation 
tiv cas Contra’... J ‘ . " 
‘ wi. Cen $100. a * 7-7 i 89 | is endorsed by the Board of Tr.de of Atchison, 
New Yoru Cen... red. & Aug. ‘109 ao | leading State officials, &c. Its managers are 
* oly wih Pat + |men of known responsibility and integrity. 
TW a0. f10'| see [Gay & Now 147 48 | Send for special description of the enterprise, 
vhila.& Read. $50 Jer © July 39 4, | forthe to ayents, clubs, special offer to parchas- 
‘Trust Company's Bonds. ers of two or mote shares, man: er of distribu. 
rons Seb a ao tion, endorsement, resources of Kansua, &e, 
Py ae D 1660 1° ug Rate The * K«neas Immiarast ” a fonr page illustrut- 
tile Trust ~ April & Oct. . 
AON. Vecccce: ed pap:r, mai ed frez to any address. 
= : : Address all communications, orders for 
Latest Quotations of shares, &e., to 
‘ . , . 
TIHXAS SECURITIES. S. M. STRICKLER, Secretary, 

Reported Weekly by Forster, Lupiow & Co., Atchison, Kansas, 

Bankers, 7 Wall Street Naw Youu, fas Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars each, 
and Austin, Texas, Send in your orders at once, 

7 _— State Bonds. Bow Aske. — mn 
xas 6: ¢ Wrevcereerecee.-..coecssorsee ML ‘3 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 

ds Te, Goll, Front er detonca.. 103 1) $5 to $20 of working people of both sexe:, young 
do 7s, d» 30 years ........ eceeee LY 12 and old, make more money at work for us, int! er own 
Go 108 Of 13 dices ceceres oreecee 10 10; locahtics, during their spare moments, or all the time 
de 10s P. nsion 1074, | than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
yay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particn~ 

Y 0 r ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaiess at once, 

altos City Noe 8b = Don't delay. Now is the time, Dow't look t) work ox 

Hou ton City If 44 i business elsewhere, until you have learncd what we otler, 

jan Antonio le Oity 10.. 80 ..  G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maive. 

MISFIT CARPETS. 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuear, at the 
Oid Place, 

112 FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE 
CARPETS car fully packed and gent to any partof the United States free of 

charge. 

ae Send for Price List, J J A. BENDALL, 
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THe ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, _ 


INSURANCE, 











ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHTPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 

ALSATIA...... ++-Saturday, July 2’, »t 3 P.M: 
AS CHORIA **“Saturi lay, July 29 at8 A.M 
CALIFORNIA. .. Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6A. M- 
ETiUtor'a.. .Sa'urday, Aug. 12, at 10 A. M. 


New York and London. 
UTOPIA...... eoccccvoces Saturday, July 22, at2 P.M. 















































Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6 A. M 
. Uatuiday, Aug. 1, at 4 P.M. 
ANGLIA....++ eocccccccest Saturdsy, Sept. 2, at 3 P.M 


Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 

NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, LONDON 

On LONDON SeREBY. 

Cabins, $65, to $80, acegriling to accommodations. 
Excursion tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage, #28 currency ; intermediate, $35 currency. 


6H Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





HENDERSON BRO riers, Agent ntr, 7 1 Bowling Green. 








CUNARD LINE. 


Esvasiivaep 1840, 


The Briti-h and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Harbor, 
Three Se'lings eve y week—From New York very 
Wednesday and Satarday. From Boston every Luesday. 


Rates of, Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steam wes ny Car.ying Steerage.—First Class, £26, 
Becond U ass, 

By Se —_ Carsving fteorage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 


FROW NZ YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


me 


First Class, $80, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 


jon. 
Recurn Tickets c% favors ble terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
, at lowest rarer. 
Steerage tickets fror, Giverpool and Queenstown and 
all Os wurope, at Lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
oa Anvwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 


terranean pat 
“Vor Freight and Cabin 


promer, apply at the Company’s 
4 Bowling Green, N. 
bay A < ee passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


mahal CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aornt. 


REMITTANCES 

To Great Britain and Ireland. 

TAPSCOTT'’sS 

Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 

86 3GUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 

an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Raves, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 So South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Compiny tak os the Risk of Insurance-(up to $500,- 
000 in gold; on eaca of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
rs the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
©. danger at sea. 

hs most southerly ro ite has always been udopted by 
this Company to avoi! ice and HrAaDLaNbs. 








Tons. ‘Tons. 
BRAN. ccoccccescocccces 4371 CANADA,.....cce0s 4276 
PR cccee ecceccccces 5089 GREECE ........06. 4310 


BOY 

ITAL. 7 ,.- rescseeees 
BRANCK. see 
HOLLAN»... 
DENMARK...... 
One of the 


+ ASO 


THE QUEEN, 
ENGLAND 






see ereae 





. tah BNE New wceceseccseee 

‘eamers wiil leave New York eve ry 

We ines»y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every — ay, and fortnightly to London direct from 

New 

Cabin passage to Liverrool...e.seescecesccees! 70 and $80 
Prepe.d Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to u.iverpoe! and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from L iverpool, Carditt, 

Bwtol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

Autwerp Xotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


above 


‘fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
la yest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York, They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
tof passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fot, with cconomy. 
For ‘urther particulars apply at the Company’s ottice, 
. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


~ ‘THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18528 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW YORK cir) 


VIVE DOLLARS PER 4S NUM in Advance 














J. A. a Secretary. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


([NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


(ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which avs 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, Vv. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





EW YORK, January 20th, 187€. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE Al- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with tle 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

1B7S..cccccccccccccccccceses + $88,973 19 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1575, inclusive.... $08,217 67 

Tota ‘amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULL@ 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums murked off as earned re the 
pertod a3 alove..scers 
Paid tor Losses, E STenses, 
Rebates, less Savings, 


« 
during the same period....... to, 382 50 
kKeturn Premiums.... $64,671 0 


THE COMPANY IAS TILE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank..o.s ccccccccsecs $59 139 23 
United States and other stocks...482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rect176,250 00 





+ $819,337 10 








$717.656 70 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle.....+6 86,008 01 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 00 
Reimsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated atese. sssvee see teenreeerece 72,078 


serecececccoecce $1,002,391 00 


SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Co - 
titieates of Protits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, tLe 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187°, which way be emtitled to partied 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and afte: 
CTURSDAY, the ith day of Apri! next, 


By order of the Board 


Total Assets.... secese 


TRUSTEES: 


T Legg B_MERRICK 
WILLIAM A. HAL L, 
eee MEYER, 
WALTER II, LEWIs, 
pm ay W. SMITH: 
HENRY D. ee 
oan H. CLAR 
AMES H. DUNWAM 
Levi M. BATES, 
yas 57 P. BRUFF, 


—* READ, STEPHEN L. MERCUAN 


tHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS UALE, Vice-President, 
_ Witroveusy Powsg t, Secretary. 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
U.B. CLAFLIN 

6. D. IL OUCLESELE, 
A. 8. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT BK. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 





INSURANCE, 





FINANCIAL CARDS. 








26th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1675, 

for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... ..§!,496,300 11 
Por Interest. ..see. eererseess 586,843 9s 
For Interest, érc., accrued..... 804,538 90 


$2,337,486 05 


oh teen eeeee 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUItOG. 0000 senreeseecereeess 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 
dend, &o 


$790,451 07 


499,933 20 


ase Pe ee ee eesteeeseee 


Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Tuxes, Medical Exam:ners’ 
Fees, Commissions......... £30,607 39 

—— $1,620,991 96 





Assets. 

ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....seccsosrese 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on #ame,..... 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 
United States and New York 
State Stocks.....+... 
Rel Estat», cost 
Quarterly and Semi- Annes! 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miuma an: Interest in course 
of and transmie- 
rary Loans on Stocks 

Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $1,200,’ 00). 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property 


$55,868 55 


5,676,007 55 
2,190,5:0 16 


935,717 50 
46,035 83 





398,989 28 
Tem 


904,211 84 
11,519 24 
———— 10,009,943 34 


Gross Assets....--_.--- $10,009,913 34 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden‘. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 


S. N. STEBBIN®, Actuary. 


¥.Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


} Asst. Seoretaris. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALE STREET, VY. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TILE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st Dy ber, 1875, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 





Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1874.. $224,717 79 
Premiums receiver! from January tet to De- 
cember 31.1, 1875 .coc-cee-coc-coe + 1,096,321 37 


Tota) Promiums..... o+-ccssesesssses $1,871,039 O30 ni 
Amount of premiums earned from January cis 

Ist to December 3lst, 187). .... «$l, rite x 
Less return premiums........+ 61 vars 


+e $',107,718 S 
m- 








Net earned premiums ... 
Paid during the same period : 
jissions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 


VOBCB co rcccccescccccccccesocescescess.s 


seeereees 


873,605 17 


$220 1 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst....s00e....cecereees $25,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers 


--$137,796 11 ll 
Tko C y his the fi i 
Cash in banks ..0...00-cee+ee. cee orn é 1s 
United States, State, Bank = 
other Stock 413,159 00 


Be oe 
Interest (ue on Investme ‘ts 7, 28 66 
course of collection... . ....+0+++ 413,617 i 
-insurance an! salvage due, 


scrip of other COMPANIES evereee 7 77,915 00 
$1,028,525 6 


A Semi-Annual Dividens of FIVE (5) PER ONT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal represe statives 


on and after TUESDAY. February Ist, 1876. 
TRUSTEES 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 
JOUN ©, WOOD, 
GEO. W. RENNINGSA, 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOSEPH SLAQG. 
EDWARD MER! ITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY kK. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 








Preminm Notes and Premiums in 











JAMPS 'RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST 
WILLIA M WATT 
yas. D 


. FISH 
€LLWooD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. IAM, 
ag tg GRAY 

A 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, ILLIAM B, SCOTT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, NENRY DeRIVEXA, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 


C, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





Second? Vice-President, 


Ie The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Broxens, will be insertcd 
in this whremensai on n fuvorable terms. 











Brown Brothers & i 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster, J Ludlow & Co., 


Banl <eres 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, TEXAS. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
____1 Nassau Street. 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO,. 


Bankers, 
3 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 


H. O. Williams & Co., 
49 Wat's Street, 


ENGLAND, 
THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


_______ GEORGIA. 
BRANCH, SONS & Co., 


Thnasioness 
_Aveusta, — Ga. 
































KENTUCKY. 


Morton, Green. & Quigley. 
Lecuraae Ky. 
LOUISIANA. 




















"WM. FISHER & SONS, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
BRa.Ltimore, Mp. 


———— 8 =6—hoe 
J. H. CHEEVER & co., 


Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


~ PEN NS YLVANIA. 


‘Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 


PuILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


(Successors A Lioyp CaLtpwett & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


ri TEXAS. 
RAGUET & FRY, 
Bankers, 
MarRsSHuALL, TEXAS. 


JOHN TWORIG & CO., 
Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


_ VIRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & CO, 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricuwonp, Va. 

































































